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WHAT  WE  MEAN  BY  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

[A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Summer  School  of  Christian  Philosophy, 
13th  July,  1 88 1.] 

By  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Yale  College. 

I AM  aware,  as  many  of  you  must  be,  that  the  phrase  Chris- 
tian Philosophy  is  rejected  by  many  well-meaning  and 
truth-loving  men  as  unmeaning  and  unscientific.  They  would 
urge  in  objection  that  a  philosophy  committed  beforehand  to 
the  support  of  Christianity  must  thereby  sacrifice  its  scientific 
independence.  Moreover,  Christianity  is  in  its  form  a  historic 
narrative,  a  simple  record  of  facts,  a  story  of  events,  a  por- 
traiture of  persons ;  what  can  it  possibly  have  to  do  with 
philosophy,  which  concerns  itself  only  with  forces  and  principles 
and  laws  ?  Then,  again,  the  events  and  personages  which 
Christianity  records  are  supernatural,  whereas  science  and  phi- 
losophy know  nothing  of  the  supernatural,  but  are  limited  alto- 
gether to  those  forces  which  are  natural  and  those  laws  which 
are  constant  and  fixed.  Philosophy  also  addresses  itself  to  the 
Reason,  whose  principles  of  evidence  are  clear  and  unchange- 
able, and  whose  methods  of  inquiry  are  definite  and  uncomprom- 
ising. Christianity  also  appeals  to  Faith,  which,  whatever  it  may 
be  as  a  form  of  belief  or  conviction,  is  neither  compelled  by  dem- 
onstration nor  silenced  by  experiment.  The  spirit  of  Science  is 
aggressive  and  self-relying.   The  spirit  of  Christianity  is  self-dis- 
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trustful  and  confiding.  Christian  knowledge,  moreover,  thrives 
in  the  sphere  of  emotion  and  aspiration.  It  requires  and  rejoices 
in  the  genial  warmth  of  the  affections  and  the  hopes.  But 
science  admits  no  other  light  than  the  cool  and  dry  light  of 
reason ;  it  shrinks  from  every  influence  that  does  not  either  jus- 
tify or  compel  conviction.  To  finish  the  argument,  Christianity 
has  jealously  withstood  every  advance  of  science  which  has  ques- 
tioned its  dogmas,  and  every  attempt  of  philosophy  to  try  its 
conclusions  by  verifying  tests  and  processes.  Science  has  made 
progress  just  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  indifferent  to  these 
fears  or  braved  this  hostility.  For  these  reasons  there  can  be 
no  propriety  in  recognizing  any  philosophy  as  Christian.  It 
should  be  esteemed  a  positive  offence  and  dishonor  to  science 
to  teach  any  of  its  principles  in  the  interest  of,  or  with  any 
reference  to,  the  Christian  faith.  It  follows  that  each  can 
serve  itself  best  by  leaving  the  other  to  itself.  Each  should  be 
content  with  its  own  methods,  its  own  criteria  of  truth,  and  its 
own  conclusions,  and  be  entirely  unconcerned  with  any  possible 
relations  which  it  may  hold  to  the  other.  These  views  are  not 
held  by  scientists  and  philosophers  only.  They  are  accepted 
and  enforced  by  not  a  few  Christian  thinkers,  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  faith.  Whatever  may  be  the  spirit  in  which 
these  views  are  held,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  or  denied  that 
they  are  extensively  received  and  earnestly  propounded  by 
many  scientists  on  the  one  hand  and  Christian  theologians  on 
tne  other. 

I  propose  briefly  to  inquire  how  far  these  views  are  just, 
and  in  doing  so  to  ask  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a 
Christian  philosophy,  and  if  there  is,  what  are  its  limits  and  its 
extent,  what  subjects  it  excludes  and  what  it  embraces  within 
its  sphere,  what  are  its  methods  of  inquiry  and  its  grounds  of 
conviction. 

I.  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  first  that  Christianity  is  more 
than  a  history.  It  is,  indeed,  a  record  of  facts  and  events.  But 
these  facts  and  events  are  significant  and  important  only  as 
they  relate  to  important  principles  and  truths.  They  do  not 
prove  these  principles,  but  they  assume  them  to  be  true—  as 
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that  there  is  a  personal  and  self-existent  Creator,  the  originator 
of  the  forces  and  the  upholder  of  the  laws  of  nature,  who  can 
be  known  by  man,  who  is  interested  in  man,  and  can  be 
honored  and  loved  by  man  ;  that  man  is  morally  responsible  to 
himself  and  therefore  to  God,  and  needs  guidance  and  help 
from  God ;  that  he  is  destined  to,  and  capable  of,  another  life. 
It  is  to  man  as  such  a  being  that  God  reveals  himself,  according 
to  the  Christian  story.  It  is  these  truths  concerning  God  and 
man  which  give  to  the  events  of  this  history  all  their  signifi- 
cance and  interest. 

IL  Not  only  does  Christianity  assume  these  truths.  It  also 
enforces  them.  Rather  it  assumes  them  that  it  may  enforce 
them,  if  its  story  is  true,  by  the  most  impressive  and  moving  of 
all  manifestations  of  a  personal  character,  which  touch  the 
affections  and  conscience  and  arouse  and  stimulate  all  the 
springs  of  action.  True,  it  does  not  utter  these  truths  in  the 
language  of  the  schools.  It  scarcely  propounds  or  recognizes 
them  in  abstract  language  at  all,  but  it  impersonates  them  in 
living  beings,  whose  looks  and  words  and  acts  move  to  a  be- 
lieving and  loving  response.  But  the  truths  and  principles,  for 
all  that,  are  ever  present  and  give  to  these  personal  acts  and 
words  all  their  meaning  and  interest. 

III.  Every  one  of  these  truths  has  some  possible  or  actual 
relation  to  scientific  thought.  As  a  consequence,  Christianity 
is  brought  into  permanent  relations  to  philosophy.  Let  any 
one  of  these  principles  be  set  aside  as  impossible  or  false,  and 
the  Christian  history  becomes  at  once  untrue  and  insignificant. 
Let  philosophy  show  to  its  own  satisfaction  that  God  is  a 
fiction  of  the  fancy  or  an  impersonal  force,  or  that  he  is  only 
a  name  for  the  universe  itself  as  an  organic  whole,  or  that  while 
he  exists  he  cannot  be  known,  or  that  so  far  as  he  is  known  he 
must  be  falsely  known,  or  that  man  is  without  moral  freedom 
and  therefore  incapable  of  moral  responsibility,  or  that  the  fu- 
ture existence  of  man  is  scientifically  impossible, — and  the  inter- 
est and  force  of  the  Christian  story  are  necessarily  set  aside.  It 
becomes  nothing  but  an  interesting  record  of  a  faith  that  once 
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was  living  but  now  is  dead.  What  had  been  a  temple  filled 
with  believing  worshippers  becomes  a  mausoleum  in  which  the 
curious  stranger  hears  the  hollow  echoes  of  his  solitary  footfalls 
as  he  walks  over  the  tombs  below, — in  which  all  who  once 
worshipped  above  now  sleep  beneath,  and  with  them  are  buried 
forever  all  that  made  the  temple  a  hallowed  fane. 

IV.  These  truths,  if  they  need  any  proof  or  are  capable  of 
being  proved,  are  in  no  sense  dependent  on  the  testimony  of 
Christianity,  but  must  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  philosophy.  When 
we  say  they  must  be  tried  in  these  courts,  we  do  not  assert 
that  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  is  either  demonstrative  or 
experimental.  It  may  be  neither.  It  may  be  of  a  kind  peculiar 
to  itself.  It  may  be  intuitional  and  self-sufficing,  or  possibly,  so 
far  as  our  argument  goes,  supernatural.  We  care  not  to  inquire 
or  to  answer,  so  long  as  it  is  clear  that  philosophy  must  either 
pass  judgment  upon  the  evidence  as  satisfactory,  or  at  least  as 
not  inconsistent  with  its  previous  decisions,  or  must  send  the 
case  to  a  court  to  which  it  allows  jurisdiction  concurrent  to  faith 
itself. 

V.  For  these  reasons  the  principles  of  Christian  philosophy 
are  easily,  and  they  ought  to  be  carefully,  distinguished  from 
the  truths  of  Christian  theology.  The  truths  of  theology  are, 
and  those  of  philosophy  are  not,  supported  by  testimony.  The 
relations  of  the  two  to  scientific  evidence  and  proof  are  for  this 
reason  unlike.  We  grant  that  truths  of  theology  proper,  when 
accepted  on  testimony  and  by  faith,  hold  an  important  rela- 
tion to  philosophy  in  that  they  must  be  believed  to  be  scien- 
tifically possible  and  credible,  and  to  a  certain  extent  must  be 
defined  and  explained  and  arranged  after  scientific  methods. 
Every  system  of  theology  seeks  to  be  in  this  sense  scientific. 
Every  catechism  is  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  Christian 
theology.  So  far  as  Christian  truths  are  defined  and  explained 
they  constitute  such  a  science,  whether  the  principles  are  re- 
ceived on  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  of  tradition,  or  of  the 
Church.  On  the  other  hand  Christian  philosophy  limits  itself  to 
those  truths,  and  to  those  relations  of  truths — whether  they  are 
historical  or  revealed,  personal  or  supernatural — which  in  some 
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sense  shine  by  their  own  light  or  rest  on  the  evidence  of 
Reason. 

VI.  The  nature  of  Christian  philosophy  is  brought  into  bolder 
relief  by  the  fact  that  its  distinctive  principles  have  been  held  by 
not  a  few  men  who  did  not  accept  Christianity  as  historically 
true  or  in  any  sense  as  supernatural.  Socrates,  Plato,  Marcus 
Antoninus,  Theodore  Parker,  Francis  Newman,  are  by  no  means 
isolated  examples.  Men  such  as  they  have  not  held  these  truths 
by  intellectual  belief  alone,  but  with  a  fervid  personal  faith. 
But  they  held  them  as  philosophers  by  a  necessity  and  convic- 
tion that  were  intellectual  and  a  logical  consistency  that  was 
scientific.  They  carried  these  principles  into  their  theory  of  the 
universe,  both  the  physical  and  the  spiritual,  adjusting  to  them 
their  judgments  of  nature  and  the  soul,  of  man's  history  and 
man's  destiny,  of  society,  government,  and  law,  of  the  ideal  of 
human  life  and  attainment,  thus  bringing  their  applications  into 
intellectual  consistency,  and  binding  their  conclusions  into  a 
more  or  less  coherent  scientific  system. 

VII.  In  like  manner  there  have  been  held  in  ethnic  and 
Christian  schools  a  variety  of  theories  antagonistic  to  and  de- 
structive of  what  we  call  a  Christian  philosophy — theories  which 
have  denied  thought  or  purpose  in  the  universe,  and  substituted 
blind  force  for  intelligent  origination  ;  which  have  resolved  the 
order  of  the  kosmos  into  the  struggling  forces  of  self-existing 
and  self-impelled  atoms,  that  swim  in  the  chaos  of  their  drowned 
compeers ;  which  have  denied  any  care  for  man,  or  power  to 
help,  on  the  part  of  God  ;  which  have  excluded  from  man  any 
foundation  for  moral  self-respect  or  moral  responsibility,  and 
have  bravely  accepted  and  frankly  avowed  the  consequences  of 
their  theories  in  some  one  of  the  manifold  varieties  of  material- 
istic atheism.  We  cite  Democritus,  Lucretius,  and  Hobbes  as 
holding  theories  of  this  sort.  We  might  cite  not  a  few  now 
living  were  it  not  easy  for  such  to  disown  affinity  with  the  older 
atheists  by  a  newly  invented  terminology  for  very  similar 
principles.  The  fact  that  Christianity  makes  these  truths  more 
definite  and  vivid,  and  reinforces  them  with  new  effect,  and 
invests  them  with  the  glow  and  fire  of  personal  energy,  does 
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not  make  these  truths  to  be  any  less  philosophical  in  their 
nature  any  more  than  the  fact  that  some  non-Christians  hold 
them  makes  it  improper  to  speak  of  a  Christian  philosophy. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  philosophy  may  be  and 
has  been  held  by  those  who  receive  and  those  who  do  not  re- 
ceive the  Christian  faith — why  call  it  distinctively  Christian 
philosophy? 

1.  To  this  question  we  answer :  Because  it  is  a  simple  matter 
of  fact  that  Christianity  first  forced  these  truths  effectually  upon 
the  world's  attention  and  the  world's  acceptance  by  means  of  its 
supernatural  claims  and  its  supernatural  history,  and  caused  them 
to  be  largely  accepted  as  principles  of  the  world's  philosophy 
which  now  commend  themselves  to  man's  reason  and  shine  by 
their  own  light.  In  defending  itself,  Christianity  has  been  forced 
to  defend  these  truths  on  grounds  of  reason  against  the  attacks 
of  subtle  and  powerful  antagonists,  and  sharply  and  still  more 
sharply  to  define  them,  under  the  unsparing  scrutiny  of  keen- 
sighted  critics.  In  these  attacks  and  defences  these  truths  have 
been  brought  into  every  conceivable  relation  to  other  truths- 
and  theories  of  science  and  religion.  When  the  discussions 
have  seemed  to  be  purely  theological,  they  have  very  often,  if 
not  more  frequently,  turned  upon  some  principle  of  this  under- 
lying philosophy.  It  does  not  follow  because  Christianity  has 
inwrought  certain  truths  into  the  world's  philosophy,  that 
it  has  taught  them  by  authority  or  enforced  them  by  miracle 
or  testimony.  This  inference  is  excluded  by  the  undisputed 
fact  that  in  its  use  of  miracle  and  testimony  Christianity  assumes 
these  principles  to  be  accepted  and  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
give  force  or  significance  to  miracle  or  history,  and  that  again 
and  again  it  has  rested  its  cause  on  grounds  of  philosophy  alone. 
Much  is  said  in  these  days  of  the  hindrance  which  Christian 
theology  has  been  to  science  and  philosophy.  Much  might  be 
said  of  the  stimulus  and  aid  which  it  has  given  to  both  in  a 
moral  and  intellectual  way. 

2.  Not  only  has  philosophy  been  stimulated  and  shaped  by 
the  earnest  thinking  of  Christendom  upon  Christian  themes, 
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but  it  has  moulded  Christian  civilization  and  organized  Christian 
institutions.  The  civilization  and  institutions  of  modern  life 
are  the  products  of  Christian  ideas,  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
positive  and  supernatural  facts  which  Christianity  asserts,  but 
always  of  the  great  verities  which  give  these  facts  their  signifi- 
cance. The  amenities,  the  manners,  the  legislation,  and  the  juris- 
prudence of  modern  life  are  the  always  blooming  flowers  and  the 
ever  ripening  fruit  of  the  ideas  of  God,  of  the  soul,  of  duty,  and 
of  immortality  which  Christianity  has  made  sacred  and  energetic. 
In  other  words,  Christianity  has  given  the  world  a  peculiar  and 
practical  philosophy  of  belief  and  of  life,  which  has  become  a 
new  atmosphere  for  its  thinking  and  feeling.  This  atmosphere 
pervades  the  streets  of  every  city,  it  is  diffused  over  wide  spaces 
where  man  dwells  far  from  man,  carrying  protection  and  cour- 
tesy and  honor  and  truth  where  otherwise  lawless  violence  and 
brutal  rudeness  would  have  been  unrestrained.  The  compli- 
cated organism  of  modern  life,  which  we  call  its  credit  and 
its  commerce,  its  culture  and  its  arts,  its  morality  and  its  refine- 
ment, is  constantly  renewed  by  the  force  of  these  ideas  of 
Christian  philosophy,  which  are  the  life-forces  of  the  ever  grow- 
ing and  ever  more  ramified  structure:  as  the  oak  which  has 
stood  for  centuries  feels  the  force  of  one  life  through  every 
fibre  and  leaflet  and  bud.  Let  these  ideas  fail,  by  the  preva- 
lence of  an  anti-Christian  philosophy,  or  let  them  be  weakened 
in  their  force,  and  the  structure  will  lose  its  coherence  and  show 
by  its  slow  or  sudden  ruin  how  powerful  and  necessary  to  its 
existence  were  the  truths  that  gave  it  strength  and  beauty.  We 
may  conceive,  if  we  do  not  believe,  that  faith  in  Christianity 
as  a  supernatural  force  should  die  out,  and  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  modern  life  should  remain,  but  we  can  neither  con- 
ceive nor  believe  that  faith  in  the  truths  of  Christian  philosophy 
should  fail  and  this  fair  structure  should  escape  the  dry-rot 
which  must  slowly  sap  its  strength,  or  the  swift  ruin  which 
would  attend  its  sudden  fall. 

3.  Christian  philosophy,  however,  like  philosophy  in  general, 
should  be  sharply  distinguished  from  any  one  of  the  special 
sciences.    It  would  be  absurd  and  unmeaning  to  speak  of 
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Christian  physics,  or  Christian  mathematics,  or  Christian  geol- 
ogy, but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  speak 
of  Christian  philosophy.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Every  single 
science  is  limited  to  a  special  class  of  phenomena  and  certain 
easily  distinguished  powers  and  laws.  Philosophy  concerns 
itself  with  those  powers  and  relations  which  are  common  to 
many  phenomena  and  which  are  the  conditions  of  every  special 
science  and  of  all  scientific  knowledge.  A  special  science  may 
be  prosecuted  without  either  asking  or  answering  the  question 
whether  there  is  a  God  or  whether  the  spiritual  agent,  vulgarly 
called  the  human  mind,  that  builds  its  knowledge  into  a  science 
can  be  material  in  its  essence  or  evolved  from  matter,  or  what 
are  the  grounds  of  its  belief  in  the  order  of  nature,  or  is  there  a 
purpose  or  design  in  the  universe,  or  can  the  soul  survive  the 
body.  These  questions  are  more  or  less  properly  questions  of 
philosophy,  as  it  is  distinguished  from  any  one  of  the  sciences. 
That  this  distinction  is  well  taken  will  appear  from  a  few  ex- 
amples. Physics  is  limited  to  mechanical  or  molecular  forces 
and  the  bodies  in  which  they  inhere.  It  treats  of  adhesion 
and  impulse  and  pressure  in  molecules  and  masses  and  liquids ; 
of  matter  as  its  parts  cohere  in  solids  or  flow  in  liquids  or  are 
repelled  in  gases,  as  it  undulates  in  light  or  expands  and  glows 
in  heat  or  palpitates  in  electricity,  as  it  manifests  force  now  as 
heat  or  electricity  or  light,  or  capacity  for  mechanical  work. 
Chemistry,  again,  has  to  do  with  another  set  of  properties  and 
relations  by  which  two  or  more  elements  unite  in  a  result 
unlike  either,  and  attract  and  repel  each  other  in  definite  pro- 
portions. 

Physiology  has  to  do  with  another  set  of  activities  and  rela- 
tions by  which  living  tissues  are  formed  that  manifest  peculiar 
properties  and  organs  which  perform  special  functions.  Mathe- 
matics, again,  has  to  do  with  pure  quantity  as  conceived  by  the 
mind,  as  in  geometry  and  algebra,  and  with  applied  quantity  as  in 
mensuration,  surveying,  engineering,  gunnery,  and  other  arts  of 
man ;  or  on  a  larger  scale  in  astronomy,  that  measures  and 
weighs  the  celestial  masses  in  their  movements  and  predicts 
their  places  ;  or  in  chemistry,  that  combines  and  repels  its 
molecules  in  strictest  obedience  to  the  relations  of  number  by 
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a  skill  and  thought  even  more  consummate — if  indeed  the  vast 
universe  of  masses  and  the  minute  universe  of  molecules  have 
a  thinker  at  all. 

The  agents  and  powers  with  which  physics,  chemistry,  and 
physiology  are  concerned  exist  together  in  the  same  universe 
and  have  some  common  relations  with  one  another.  Mathe- 
matics has  relations  common  to  all,  for  its  quantities  are  rec- 
ognized in  all  and  applied  to  all.  Inquiries  respecting  the  con- 
ceptions that  enter  into  each  of  the  several  sciences,  whether 
they  are  assumed  as  existing  in  the  universe  or  as  governing 
the  mind  of  the  scientific  inquirer  in  his  efforts  to  interpret  the 
secrets  of  nature,  necessarily  define  the  bounds  of  philosophy  as 
distinguished  from  science. 

Such  inquiries  will  compel  us  to  ask  whether  thought  or 
blind  force  originated  and  rules  the  universe ;  whether  man  who 
interprets  the  universe  can  intelligently  solve  its  riddles,  or 
whether  he  is  always  impelled  to  guess  whether  he  shall  outlive 
the  matter  over  which  his  triumphant  thought  and  skill  is  per- 
petually proclaiming  him  master  and  king.  That  there  is  such 
a  science,  or,  which  is  the  science  of  the  sciences,  the  prima 
philosophia,  has  been  recognized  by  all  thinkers  from  Aristotle 
down  to  Huxley  and  Tyndall. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  define  or  describe  this  underlying  and 
fundamental  branch  of  knowledge,  or  to  insist  that  philosophy  is 
its  fitting  name.  I  desire  only  to  show  that  it  exists  or  ought 
to,  and  that  it  proposes  and  seeks  to  answer  the  most  interesting 
and  important  questions  which  can  occupy  man's  intellect  or 
which  concern  his  destiny. 

4.  These  points  being  established,  I  proceed  to  say  that  a 
man  may  be  a  very  eminent  scientist  without  being  an  eminent 
philosopher.  He  may  even  be  pre-eminent  in  his  mastery  of 
a  single  science  without  giving  special  attention  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  that  very  science  of  which  he  is  master.  To  be  eminent 
in  astronomy  or  physics  or  chemistry  or  physiology,  one  needs 
only  to  accept  the  conceptions  and  definitions  which  the  great 
discoverers  have  gained,  without  inquiring  into  the  exactness  of 
the  definitions  or  the  consistency  of  one  definition  with  another — 
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much  less  without  asking  or  answering  any  questions  concerning 
the  relations  of  his  own  science  to  other  sciences  or  to  the  sciences 
in  general.  These  sciences  are  very  largely  sciences  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  and  they  permit  the  amplest  range  for  the 
'  energy  of  the  most  zealous  devotee,  who  would  be  hindered 
and  distracted  if  he  concerned  himself  with  their  underlying 
philosophy.  It  is  only  the  more  inquisitive  minds,  the  minds 
of  larger  and  more  generous  spirit,  which  cannot  be  restrained 
from  searching  after  the  authority  of  the  principles  and  laws 
which  he  is  daily  and  hourly  applying. 

Even  in  the  pure  mathematics — the  science  of  abstractions, 
whose  elemental  air  is  transparent  ether  itself — a  man  may  be 
eminent  in  resolving  problems  and  inventing  theorems,  who 
accepts  the  axioms  without  asking  after  their  authority,  and 
uses  the  definitions  without  inquiring  concerning  their  fitness, — 
much  more  without  ever  caring  to  ask  what  is  the  mental  pro- 
cess by  which  the  mind  gets  possession  of  the  point,  the  line,  the 
circle,  the  cube,  or  the  sphere ;  or  what  is  that  mysterious  entity 
which  men  call  space,  in  which  these  geometrical  constructions 
seem  to  float  as  fish  in  the  sea,  and  to  which  the  reasoner  is 
always  referring  whether  he  knows  it  or  not. 

5.  If  now  we  turn  to  the  special  sciences  which  concern 
themselves  with  the  human  spirit,  we  find  them  lying  nearer  to 
philosophy,  as  we  use  the  term,  than  the  physical  sciences  in 
which  observation  and  experiment  test  every  theory  and  try  every 
definition.  It  is  not  true  that  the  phenomena  of  knowledge  and 
feeling  are  energies  any  the  less  real  or  potent  than  are  the  mani- 
festations of  gravitation  or  electricity.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
electricity  and  gravitation  are  nothing  except  so  far  as  they  are 
known.  The  act  of  knowing  is  superior  to  all  others,  because 
it  is  the  agency  by  which  nature  reappears  in  the  form  of  a 
demonstrated  science,  oris  explained  by  a  sagacious  theory  such 
as  the  leaders  of  science  are  now  and  then  inspired  to  frame,  as 
that  of  Copernicus  and  Newton  and  Faraday  and  possibly 
Darwin,  or  is  tested  by  decisive  experiments  such  as  Franklin 
and  Davy  have  devised  by  skilful  invention.  The  agency  of 
knowledge  in  interpreting  nature  is  as  real  and  potent  an  agency 
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as  any  of  the  powers  of  nature  which  it  brings  out  of  its  hiding- 
place  and  forces  to  declare  the  secret  of  her  working.  If  the 
power  of  knowing  is  as  real  as  any  force  which  is  known,  it  is  not 
lower  but  higher  in  rank,  because  it  cannot  itself  be  tasted  or 
seen  or  touched  or  weighed  by  the  pound  or  measured  by  the 
inch.  Only  let  us  remember  that  itself  sees  and  touches  and 
weighs  and  measures,  not  gravitation  and  electricity  alone,  but 
every  property  and  relation  in  the  universe,  from  any  of  the 
single  forces  which,  as  light  and  heat,  pervade  all  space  to 
any  momentary  combination  of  one  or  more  under  which 
the  gossamer  floats  and  glistens  in  the  sunbeam,  or  which 
whirls  the  smaller  atom  or  molecule  around  its  centre,  or  hurls 
the  gaseous  particles  with  tiny  but  unfelt  strokes  against  the 
silken  walls  which  they  expand  but  cannot  break. 

Is  mental  force  any  the  less  real  or  less  worthy  of  scientific 
study  because  its  energies  and  intensities  cannot  be  weighed 
and  measured?  It  would  seem  that  it  is  not  to  the  man  who 
remembers  that  itself  weighs  and  measures  all  physical  energies 
and  can  even  construct,  by  processes  which  it  is  itself  puzzled 
to  explain,  the  entities  of  geometry  and  number  and  yet  is  forced 
to  set  them  up,  it  knows  not  why,  as  the  tests  and  standards  of 
trustworthy  knowledge.  The  science  which  has  to  do  with  the 
intellect  of  man  has  indeed,  like  chemistry  and  physics,  its  own 
special  subject-matter  ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  very  subject-matter 
is  the  function  of  knowledge  itself,  it  cannot  be  studied  as  a 
special  science  and  continued  without  leading  to  the  portal  of 
what  we  have  distinguished  from  all  the  special  sciences  by  the 
name  of  Philosophy.  The  same  is  true  of  ethics,  or  the  science 
of  the  ends  and  rules  of  human  activity.  This  science,  like 
physics  and  chemistry,  deals  directly  with  its  own  limited  subject- 
matter.  To  this  subject-matter  the  adept  must  in  a  certain 
sense  limit  himself  if  he  would  understand  his  materials  and 
master  his  tools ;  but  he  cannot  completely  cover  his  own  de- 
partment unless  he  studies  man  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow- 
man,  to  himself,  to  the  animal  creation,  to  the  future  life  if 
there  be  such  a  life,  and  to  his  Creator  if  he  can  be  known.  Let 
him  seek  never  so  earnestly  to  confine  himself  to  ethics  alone,  he 
will  find  before  he  is  aware  that  he  has  entered  upon  the  field  of 
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philosophy,  and  within  this  into  the  division  of  Christian  theism 
or  the  division  of  anti-Chris&ian  and  possibly  also  of  anti-moral 
atheism. 

6.  No  special  science  can  possibly  fall  out  with  a  true  philoso- 
phy or  come  in  conflict  with  it.  You  might  as  soon  conceive  that 
a  house  should  fall  out  with  a  solid  foundation,  or  a  tree  should 
come  into  conflict  with  its  well-established  roots.  The  teach- 
ings of  the  two  can  never  clash.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  a 
theistic  philosophy,  or  a  philosophy  that  recognizes  a  plan  of 
benevolence  in  the  universe,  involving  responsibility  for  man 
and  the  possibility  of  immortal  life,  is  the  only  rational  or  the 
most  rational  explanation  of  the  processes  which  every  special 
science  conducts  and  the  axioms  on  which  it  rests,  then  there  is 
no  place  for  any  conflict  to  arise  between  any  special  discoveries 
which  any  science  can  reach  and  the  processes  by  which  they 
are  attained  or  the  faiths  which  these  processes  assume.  Each 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  other.  The  two  cannot  possibly 
come  into  collision. 

7.  In  order  that  such  a  philosophy  may  show  itself  to  be 
true,  it  must  show  itself  to  be  broad  enough  for  every  science 
to  rest  upon — the  sciences  of  spirit,  with  their  peculiar  proper- 
ties and  laws,  as  truly  as  the  sciences  of  matter,  with  the  prop- 
erties and  laws  of  each.  It  must  explain  every  description  of 
phenomena,  the  moral  as  well  as  the  rational.  It  must  provide 
standing-room  for  all,  it  may  exclude  none.  It  cannot  be  incon- 
sistent with  any. 

Mathematics  and  physics  and  chemistry  and  physiology 
and  geology  and  psychology  and  ethics  and  political  science, 
and  even  theology  and  religion,  must  each  be  recognized.  The 
rights  of  each  must  be  acknowledged.  A  philosophy  which  is 
subjected  to  such  a  test  as  this,  which  is  constantly  liable  to 
criticism  and  complaint  from  every  party,  cannot  be  charged 
with  hostility  to  any,  because  perchance  it  may  assert  that 
belief  in  spirit,  in  God,  and  in  immortality  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition or  consequence  of  its  being  a  philosophy  at  all.  I  do  not 
assert  that  there  is  no  exposure  to  mistake  or  error  in  determin- 
ing a  true  philosophy,  but  these  exposures  are  trivial  as  long  as 
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it  is  tried  by  scientific  methods  and  sought  for  in  a  scientific  spirit. 
If  it  is  urged  that  there  are  biassing  influences  in  favor  of  a 
philosophy  that  satisfies  our  higher  wants  and  aspirations, 
we  reply  that  there  are  also  biassing  influences  against  such  a 
philosophy.  If  theism  attracts  some  minds  on  what  are  called 
theological  grounds,  atheism  does  the  same.  For  atheism  is  as 
truly  a  theology  as  theism,  and  now  and  then  seems  capable  of 
kindling  a  zeal  that  overleaps  reason  and  flames  into  a  fanatical 
ferocity. 

8.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  serious  danger  lest  the  de- 
votees of  a  special  science  should  make  it  the  rule  for  every 
other,  and  exalt  it  into  a  fundamental  philosophy.  Some  of 
us  remember  the  fable  of  a  besieged  city  for  whose  defence 
a  council  of  citizens  was  called,  representing  the  chief  occu- 
pations of  its  inhabitants,  and  how,  after  each  man  had  set 
forth  the  virtues  of  the  material  he  dealt  in,  the  tanner  con- 
tended that  among  all  there  was  nothing  like  leather.  This  story 
is  exemplified  in  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  philosophy  of  the 
universe.  The  ultra-materialist  cannot  believe  that  anything  is 
real  except  matter,  or  that  there  are  any  properties  or  laws 
which  science  is  bound  to  respect  except  the  properties  and 
laws  of  matter. 

It  is  no  dishonor  to  the  devotees  of  the  physical  sciences  to 
assert  that  they  are  especially  exposed  to  this  temptation.  These 
sciences  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  largely  sciences  of  observation 
and  experiment,  and  the  facts  and  theories  of  which  naturally 
engross  the  attention  and  occupy  the  mind.  The  philosophy  on 
which  they  rest  is  a  matter  of  curious  interest  only  to  the  few. 
It  has  no  direct  interest  for  those  who  are  occupied  with  ordi- 
nary physical  researches.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  men 
should  be  ready  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  life  and  of  spirit  by 
the  forces  and  laws  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  be  prepared 
to  believe  that  matter  and  motion  account  for  the  existence  of 
the  universe  and  the  occurrence  of  its  phenomena.  This  is  less 
surprising  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  so  great  a  variety  of 
the  most  refined  material  forces,  as  light  and  heat  and  electri- 
city, have  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  been  resolved  into  a 
single  force,  and  that  this  force  has  been  ascribed  to  the  capacity 
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of  material  particles  for  varied  forms  of  motion.  If  this  be  so, 
the  physicist  reasons,  let  the  material  be  a  little  more  refined  and 
the  motions  be  modified,  and  matter  will  put  on  the  phenomena 
of  life.  Let  the  process  advance  to  a  higher  potency  and  spirit 
will  appear  in  its  feebler  and  humbler  forms ;  let  it  proceed  still 
f dither  onward  and  upward  and  the  highest  forms  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  activity  will  be  manifest.  If  what  was  once 
dead  matter  can  by  forces  and  agencies  within  itself  be  subli- 
mated to  their  finer  activities — if  that  which  seems  so  gross  can 
be  finely  touched  to  issues  so  fine  as  these — then  the  universe  of 
matter,  self-moved  to  the  noblest  manifestations  of  thought 
and  feeling,  has  no  occasion  for  any  other  intelligence  than 
such  as  sleeps  in  its  own  atoms  and  can  be  evoked  by  a  happy 
combination  or  a  swiftly  moving  stroke.  The  growth  of  materi- 
alistic evolutionism  is  similarly  accounted  for.  Let  the  phenom- 
ena of  life  attract  the  scientific  study  of  a  generation  of  devoted 
students.  Let  the  mysterious  process  of  growth  from  the  seed 
to  the  plant  and  the  embryo  to  the  perfected  animal  be  the 
subject  of  curious  yet  familiar  interest  and  development  becomes 
the  word  of  the  hour,  at  once  exciting  the  curiosity  by  its  pecu- 
liar mystery  and  then  sating  it  by  its  frequent  recognition  till 
it  forgets  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  wonders.  Let  it  be  discov- 
ered that  development  has  a  wider  range  and  application  than 
had  been  supposed,  even  among  living  forms  and  beings ;  that 
many  so-called  species  have  originated  from  a  simpler  form. 
Let  the  truth  be  accepted  among  zoologists  and  palaeontologists 
that  a  law  of  progress  can  be  traced  from  simpler  to  more  com- 
plex forms  of  life,  from  the  fossil  period  down  to  the  present. 
To  any  conclusions  of  this  sort  philosophy  can  have  no  possible 
objection,  provided  they  are  sustained  by  scientific  evidence 
and  are  supported  by  scientific  arguments.  But  when  the  anal- 
ogies of  the  growing  seed  or  embryo  are  extended  to  lifeless 
matter  and  made  the  substitute  for  creative  force ;  when  an 
unthinking  tendency  to  variation  coupled  with  a  tendency  to 
conservation  equally  blind  are  asserted  to  be  the  last  formulae 
which  philosophy  needs  ;  when  star-dust,  rushing  from  a  rarer 
to  a  denser  medium,  is  deemed  the  only,  and  the  ample,  expla- 
nation of  the  structure  and  order  of  the  planetary  system,  of  the 
production  of  air  and  water  and  earth,  of  the  production  of 
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animal  and  vegetable  life,  of  the  manipulation  of  sensitive,  intel- 
lectual, and  spiritual  activity,  of  conscience,  law,  and  religion  ; 
when,  in  short,  the  development  of  the  germ  of  plant  or  animal 
is  accepted  as  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  evolution  of  the  kos- 
mos  and  all  which  it  contains,  even  to  the  mind  of  a  Humboldt 
which  reflects  it  by  scientific  explanation,  then  we  have  a  right 
to  say  in  the  name  of  philosophy  that  the  idols  of  a  single  private 
chapel  of  knowledge  shall  not  be  admitted  into  its  sacred  fane 
and  lifted  up  upon  the  high  altar  of  philosophy.  And  we  do 
this  with  reason,  forasmuch  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  even  if 
it  were  true,  is  no  fundamental  conception  on  which  all  the 
sciences  can  stand,  but  supposes  many  other  such  conceptions, 
pre-eminently  one,  and  that  is  the  conception  of  a  plan  begin- 
ning millions  of  ages  past,  most  comprehensive  of  minute  detail, 
infinite  in  the  possibilities  which  it  realizes  and  rejects,  and 
steadily  pressing  forward  towards  its  fulfilment — in  a  word,  sup- 
poses a  creative  energy  of  unexhausted  capacity  and  intelligent 
wisdom. 

In  some  of  these  remarks  I  have  anticipated  the  discussions 
which  lie  before  us.  The  remarks  may,  however,  serve  to  im- 
press the  conviction  which  thinkers  of  all  schools  of  science  are 
beginning  to  acknowledge,  that  the  questions  that  are  now  agi- 
tating the  devotees  of  any  department  of  knowledge  can  only  be 
answered  by  asking  profounder  questions  in  respect  to  man's 
nature,  i.e.,  his  capacity  to  know  either  matter  or  mind ;  in  res- 
pect to  the  essence  of  matter,  of  life,  of  sensibility,  of  science  it- 
self ;  in  respect  to  duty  and  right  and  immortality ;  and  again, 
in  respect  to  the  destiny  of  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a  race, 
in  the  present  and  in  the  future  life — most  of  all  in  respect  to 
God  :  whether  science  compels  us  to  recognize  Him  or  must 
shut  and  bar  forever  the  brazen  gates  which  seem  to  lead  into 
His  inner  sanctuary,  and  will  forever  delude  and  tantalize  the 
successive  generations  that  stream  towards  those  gates  by 
painted  and  gilded  mockeries  that  at  a  distance  seem  to  reveal 
the  mysteries  of  the  highest  truth,  and  on  a  near  approach 
vanish  like  the  vapor  before  the  sun. 

Questions  of  this  sort  agitate  thinking  men  to  the  very 
depths  of  their  being.    They  cannot  be  evaded.     They  can 
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only  be  answered  by  cherishing  the  truly  scientific  spirit — that 
spirit  which,  according  to  the  great  expounders  of  the  modern 
scientific  method,  is  coincident  with  the  spirit  which  the  great 
Master  of  Christian  truth  declared  was  indispensable  to  a  man 
who  desires  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  prescrib- 
ing this  spirit  in  searching  after  truth,  the  great  Master  of 
Christian  thinking  has  given  the  sufficient  rule  and  inspiration 
for  all  philosophical  inquiry.  Hence  when  he  founded  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  earth  he  provided  a  place,  and  a  very 
large  place,  in  it  for  a  Christian  philosophy. 


FREEDOM  OF  WILL  EMPIRICALLY  CONSIDERED. 


[A  Paper  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy, 
26th  January,  1882.] 

By  John  Bascom,  LL.D., 

President  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

IT  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  present  again  the  proofs  of 
liberty  in  human  action.  These  proofs  are  so  primitive  in 
their  character,  approach  so  nearly  the  first  principles  of  reason, 
that  later  discussions  of  them  between  the  defenders  of  philo- 
sophical systems  do  not  often  subserve  any  purpose  of  convic- 
tion. 

The  object  we  now  have  in  view  is  a  consideration  of  liberty 
as  it  offers  itself  in  experience,  first,  in  the  relation  of  the  mind 
to  the  brain ;  and,  second,  in  the  reaction  between  the  powers 
of  the  mind  and  the  products  of  those  powers  in  the  world 
about  it.  If  we  were  to  grant  liberty  theoretically,  should  we 
find  its  exercise  possible  under  our  present  experience?  This 
is  the  question  we  wish  to  answer. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  remind  ourselves  in  starting  of  the 
nature  of  the  interests  involved  in  this  discussion  of  liberty. 
Moral  facts  are  supreme  facts  in  human  society.  The  axiomatic 
principle  on  which  these  rest  in  the  general  mind  is,  Responsi- 
bility is  commensurate  with  power.  This  involves  at  once 
choice  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  virtue.  We  are  not 
considering  in  morals  a  balance  of  tendencies,  but  a  balancing 
of  tendencies — a  dealing  of  the  mind  with  tendencies.  No  ad- 
verse statement  at  this  point  has  weakened  the  general  convic- 
tions on  which  morality  proceeds,  or  presented  itself  as  more 
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than  an  ingenious  evasion  of  them.  Virtue  and  liberty  rise  and 
fall  together ;  whatever  the  one  loses  the  other  loses  also. 

The  same  relation  belongs  to  truth  and  liberty.  Truth  is  to 
be  inquired  into  and  sought  out.  It  may  be  attained,  and  it- 
may  be  missed.  That  movement  of  mind,  therefore,  which  is 
to  be  occupied  with  this  work  of  inquiry  must  be  flexible  and 
spontaneous ;  must  be  at  liberty  to  guide  itself  by  the  purely 
intellectual  laws  of  logic.  If  thought  is  in  any  way  subjected 
to  forces  beyond  itself  it  can  no  longer  shape  itself  freely  to  its 
own  conditions.  Conclusions  reached  under  a  physical  necessity 
have  nothing  to  do  with  truth.  They  are  facts,  not  truths. 
The  laws  of  logic  are  not  laws  in  this  sense,  the  mind  must 
move  logically  ;  but  in  this  sense,  the  mind  must  move  logically 
if  it  is  to  reach  the  truth.  The  implication  is  that  the  mind 
may  easily  move  illogically,  and  miss  the  truth  ;  that  it  shapes 
its  own  movement  to  its  own  object  ;  that  it  is  free,  and  that 
truth  is  the  reward  of  freedom  wisely  exercised. 

The  beauty  of  the  world  involves  a  like  conjunction  of  lib- 
erty and  activity,  though  less  obviously  so.  Beauty  is  fitting 
thought  and  feeling  rendered  in  a  form  wholly  suitable  to  them. 
Its  pursuit  involves,  therefore,  an  ideal,  and  a  spontaneous 
movement  toward  that  ideal.  Impulsion  and  force  are  alien  to 
beauty.    Attraction  and  freedom  are  of  its  very  nature. 

Nor,  indeed,  does  the  plain  idea  of  serviceableness — rendered 
as  man  always  will  render  it — lack  this  notion  of  liberty.  The 
world  is  made  up  of  forces  that  may  be  used,  and  of  powers  in 
man  that  may  use  them.  It  is  made  up  of  the  fixed  and  the 
flexible,  and  neither  term  can  be  lost  and  the  serviceable  pro- 
cess remain.  State  the  case  strictly  under  the  forms  of  empiri- 
cal forces,  and  not  only  do  virtue,  science,  art  disappear,  use 
also  disappears.  We  use  things  in  this  higher  sense  when  we 
shape  them  to  our  purposes..  We  use  air  not  when  we  breathe 
it  spontaneously,  but  when  we  fill  our  air-brakes  with  it.  We 
use  water  when  we  convert  it  into  steam  in  our  boilers,  rather 
than  when  we  drink  it  under  an  organic  impulse.  If  the  world, 
both  in  matter  and  in  man,  is  made  up  of  forces  under  settled 
laws  of  interaction,  man  no  more  uses  matter  than  matter  uses 
man.  If  we  include  in  the  natural  what  is  causal  and  fixed,  and 
in  the  supernatural  what  is  free  and  flexible,  the  natural  can 
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never  be  in  any  way  handled  or  interpreted  or  used  without  the 
supernatural.  Whenever  interpretation  reaches  either  compre- 
hension or  use  it  must  do  so  by  virtue  of  the  supernatural,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  supernatural.  To  these  ideas  of  knowledge  and 
of  service  the  one  is  as  necessary  as  the  other.  The  knowing 
and  using  agent  is  not  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  rela- 
tion a  part  of  the  thing  known  and  used. 

Human  knowledge  and  human  liberty,  fundamentally  planted 
in  this  union  of  the  physical  and  spiritual,  as  we  here  conceive 
them,  show  empirically  two  lines  of  limitation.  The  first  of 
these  appears  in  connection  with  the  brain,  the  medium  by 
which  the  mind  receives  influences,  and  the  instrument  by  which 
it  communicates  energies.  We  may  pass  at  once  to  the  extreme 
conclusion  which  science  is  approaching,  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem in  man,  with  its  great  centre,  the  cerebrum,  is  constructed 
throughout  with  definite  lines  of  inner  and  outer  movement. 
Organic  connections  differ  from  mechanical  ones  in  admitting  a 
greater  variety  of  offices,  and  allowing  a  freer  substitution  of 
one  organ  or  one  method  for  another;  yet  a  distinct  construc- 
tive purpose  rules  an  organism  as  it  rules  a  mechanism.  The 
definiteness  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  exterior  termini  of  nerves 
in  the  nervous  system  carries  with  it  a  corresponding  definite- 
ness of  offices  both  in  them  and  in  the  great  nerve-centres. 
Exactness  in  superficial  relations  without  exactness  in  interior 
ones  would  be  futile,  the  meaningless  juncture  of  order  and  dis- 
order. The  distribution  and  precision  of  the  surface  indicate 
like  exact  inner  relations  in  completion  of  the  one  plan.  Ob- 
servation of  the  effects  of  obstruction  and  of  disease  in  the 
brain,  and  of  artificial  irritation  of  its  different  localities,  serves 
also  to  disclose  explicitness  of  office  combined  with  organic 
flexibility. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  which  liberty  may  not  easily  accept. 
This  dependence  of  the  mind  on  the  body  gives  strict  condi- 
tions to  liberty,  but  does  not  take  away  its  first  terms.  The 
tool  is  an  instrument  to  the  hand  ;  the  hand  is  an  instrument  to 
the  brain ;  the  tool,  the  hand,  and  the  brain  are  conjoint  instru- 
ments to  the  mind.  The  workman  cannot  go  beyond  the  pos. 
sibilities  of  his  tools.  His  circuit  of  liberty  lies  within  those 
possibilities.    The  mind  united  to  the  body  receives  from  it 
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what  we  may  call  two  sets  of  limitations,  or  two  sets  of  powers 
as  we  choose  to  regard  them  :  those  which  pertain  in  the  senses, 
to  the  ingress  of  knowledge,  and  those  which  pertain  in  the 
muscular  system,  to  its  egress  in  action.  The  nervous  system  is 
the  medium  in  each  case,  and  the  bond  between  the  two. 

The  only  view  which  at  all  interferes  with  liberty  at  this 
point  is  that  which  regards  all  action  in  consciousness  as  a  sec- 
ondary accompaniment  of  this  interplay  of  stimuli  and  activities 
in  an  organism,  and  so  determined  in  its  phenomena  by  it.  If 
the  chief  nerve-centres,  more  especially  the  cerebrum,  in  man 
are  the  seat  of  a  series  of  interactions  which  take  place  between 
the  inward  movement  and  the  outward  one,  and  are  governed 
by  them  ;  if  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  simply  the  ac- 
companiments of  these  complex  actions  and  reactions  in  the 
brain,  then  liberty  is  lost,  not  limited  by  such  conditions. 

The  adverse  reasons  are  many.  (i)  A  very  large  share, 
much  the  largest  share,  of  nervous  interplay  goes  on  both  in 
the  lowest  and  in  the  highest  life  without  consciousness.  Con- 
sciousness is  certainly  no  necessary  product  of  merely  nervous 
interaction.  (2)  Consciousness  regarded  in  this  light  is  from 
beginning  to  end  a  superfluous  term.  If  consciousness  is  inci- 
dent to  forces  seeking  directly  their  own  ends,  we  have  no  more 
use  for  consciousness  in  living  than  in  dead  things  ;  no  more 
need  of  it  in  securing  the  muscular  activities  that  follow  thought 
than  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  in  uniting  the  recogni- 
tions by  the  eye  of  the  characters  on  the  printed  page  with  the 
muscles  of  the  throat  in  articulation.  If  no  state  of  conscious- 
ness  is  of  itself  productive  of  subsequent  states  of  consciousness, 
but  all  are  alike  dependent  on  underlying  cerebral  conditions, 
then  each  state  of  consciousness  and  the  entire  series  of  states 
are,  in  reference  to  physical  events,  supernumerary  results. 
Between  these  states  and  these  events  it  is  impossible  to  affirm 
any  correspondence  which  is  of  the  nature  of  knowledge. 
(3)  Consciousness  has  been  introduced  in  development,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  new  term  in  a  higher  life,  incident  not  simply  to 
organic  relations,  but  one  that  seems  greatly  to  extend  them 
and  put  them  to  new  service.  (4)  There  is  no  known  counter- 
part of  any  given  thought  in  any  given  molecular  changes  of 
any  nerve  substance.    The  first  and  fundamental  step  of  proof 
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in  this  direction  has  not  yet  been  taken.  The  whole  theory  of 
correspondence  has  not  one  explicit  fact  to  sustain  it.  The 
senses  are  definite  in  their  outer  conditions  and  inner  impres- 
sions ;  the  activities  are  definite  in  their  inner  conditions  and 
outer  effects;  but  our  experience  does  not  extend  or  cannot 
extend  to  any  pure  mental  state  as  the  exact  counterpart  of  a 
physical  one  embraced  between  these  two  lines  of  ingress  and 
egress.  Arguments  looking  to  such  a  conclusion  are  all  infer- 
ences from  insufficient  grounds. 

There  are  two  contrasted  views  that  we  may  take  of  the 
relation  of  the  processes  of  pure  thought  to  cerebral  action.  We 
may  regard  them  as  strictly  incident  to  cerebral  changes  which 
intervene  between  sensation  and  action.  This  supposition  im- 
plies an  exact  and  causal  connection  of  each  specific  cerebral 
state  with  a  corresponding  state  in  consciousness.  The  line  of 
efficient  forces  is  thus  maintained  in  the  physical  world.  Or 
we  may  regard  pure  intellectual  activity  as  a  distinct  term,  under 
its  own  laws,  which  is  introduced  between  sensor  impressions 
and  muscular  actions,  as  the  musician  is  an  independent  agent 
between  the  sheet  of  music  that  lies  on  the  piano  and  the  instru- 
ment itself.  On  this  supposition  the  mind  as  mind  receives 
impressions,  correlates  them  in  its  own  fashion,  arrests  them  or 
passes  them  on  in  effect  according  to  its  own  ends.  We  may,  if 
we  choose,  modify  this  second  opinion  by  still  further  supposing 
that  there  is  a  distinct  molecular  state  of  brain  as  the  necessary 
accompaniment  of  each  thought,  but  that  it  is  secured  by  exist- 
ing states  of  mind  and  not  by  antecedent  sensations.  This  ex- 
pansion of  the  theory,  however,  seems  to  be  a  weak  concession 
to  physical  ideas,  as  no  such  correspondence  can  be  proved,  and 
the  cerebral  states  thus  accompanying  pure  thought  would  have 
causal  connections  neither  with  antecedent  nor  subsequent  cere- 
bral states,  would  be  a  dead  term  in  the  material  world,  and 
serve  no  known  purpose  in  the  mental  one. 

Several  empirical  reasons  are  urged  for  the  strict  dependence 
of  thought  on  cerebral  states.  In  insanity,  it  is  said,  the  mind 
is  subverted  in  its  action  simply  by  disease  of  the  brain.  But 
this  it  should  be  under  either  view.  The  mind  is  dependent  for 
its  facts  or  supposed  facts  on  a  nervous  organism,  and  an  abnor- 
mal state  of  the  organism  may  wholly  alter  the  data  of  thought. 
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The  quickness,  however,  and  accuracy  with  which  the  patient 
reasons  from  his  premises  are  often  very  observable.  If  the 
sensor  and  active  physical  powers  are  broken  down  by  disease, 
the  mind  on  the  one  side  loses  data,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
power  of  expression.  Aphasia,  or  the  inability  to  utter  or  to 
write  words,  is  often  offered  as  proof  of  this  dependence.  This 
fact,  however,  seems  to  look  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  the 
idea  is  still  grasped  by  the  mind  even  when  it  cannot  control 
the  organs  of  utterance. 

But  the  experience  which  looks  most  directly  to  a  constant 
and  complete  dependence  of  thought  on  cerebral  conditions 
is  the  sense  of  fatigue  and  the  waste  of  nerve-tissue  which 
accompany  the  action  of  mind.  This  fact  requires  careful  con- 
sideration. Under  all  theories  the  brain  is  the  medium  of  im- 
pressions and  expressions,  and  the  action  of  the  mind  lies 
between  the  two.  The  only  question  is  whether  it  lies  as  inter- 
vening cerebral  links  between  cerebral  states,  to  which  connec- 
tions thought  is  incidental ;  or  as  a  relatively  independent 
spiritual  power  to  which  no  cerebral  state  need  be  set  apart.  In 
either  case  the  action  of  mind  involves  sensor  activity  and 
motor  activity,  and  this,  too,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  is 
usually  thought.  It  is  this  incipient  or  complete  ministration  of 
sensor  and  motor  action  of  the  brain  to  the  mind  that  we  would 
regard  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  fatigue  of  mental  ac- 
tivity. 

Things  and  words  are  the  counters  of  mind,  and  without 
them  it  can  make  only  the  feeblest  advances  in  reflection.  But 
things  are  sensor  impressions,  and  our  acts  of  attention,  analysis, 
and  arrangement  are  sensor  impressions  and  motor  activities. 
The  sensor  and  motor  terms  are  as  omnipresent  in  inquiry  as 
are  the  two  poles  in  an  electric  current.  Still  more  if  possible 
is  this  true  in  the  use  of  words,  the  most  intimate  and  constant 
means  of  thought.  When  the  words  of  others  direct  us,  they 
become  sensor  impressions  that  call  for  careful  attention.  When 
we  ourselves  guide  our  thoughts  by  words,  they  are  either  dis- 
tinct motor  terms  or  quasi-motor  terms. 

All  acquisition  commences  with  language  and  seeks  its  con- 
stant aid,  and  as  language  has  a  definite  cerebral  term  involved 
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in  its  use  and  expression,  we  find  in  this  fact  an  occasion  for  a 
consumption  of  nerve-tissue  in  all  mental  action.  Children,  if 
circumstances  admit  the  habit,  prefer  to  study  aloud;  that  is,  to 
aid  the  comprehending  process  by  a  full  use  of  its  counters.  If 
the  habit  is  inconvenient,  the  pupil  will  often  move  his  lips 
without  emitting  any  sound.  He  still  finds  the  incipient  utter- 
ance of  the  accompanying  words  a  help  to  the  mind.  Some 
adults  are  aided  in  understanding  a  book  by  reading  it  aloud. 
All  persons  observe  the  much  greater  clearness  of  thought  which 
follows  the  utterance  of  one's  conclusions,  or  the  writing  of  them. 
Even  dreams  frequently  lead  to  talking  in  sleep.  All  these 
things  show  that  it  requires  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  student  to  reduce  the  language  which  he  employs  in  thought 
to  its  lowest  terms  in  nascent  expression. 

A  little  attention  to  our  mental  processes  will  show  us  that 
language  never  disappears  in  thought,  but  that  our  most  silent 
processes  still  go  forward  by  its  aid.  This  dependence  of  thought 
on  expression  is  also  well  illustrated  in  the  education  of  mutes. 
"  Though  the  deaf-and-dumb  prove  clearly  to  us  that  a  man  may 
have  human  thought  without  being  able  to  speak,  they  by  no 
means  prove  that  he  can  think  without  any  means  of  physical  ex- 
pression. .  .  .  Herein  lies  the  necessity  of  utterance,  the  repre- 
sentation of  thought.  Thought  is  not  even  present  to  the  thinker 
till  he  has  set  it  forth  out  of  himself.  .  .  .  The  deaf-and-dumb 
gesticulate  as  they  think.  Laura  Bridgman's  fingers  worked, 
making  the  initial  movements  for  letters  of  the  finger-alphabet, 
not  only  during  her  waking  thoughts  but  even  in  her  dreams. 
.  .  .  Heinicke  gives  a  description  of  the  results  of  his  teaching 
his  pupils  to  articulate,  their  delight  at  being  able  to  communicate 
their  ideas  in  a  new  way,  and  the  increased  intelligence  which 
appeared  in  the  expression  of  their  faces.  .  .  .  The  teachers  of 
Laura  Bridgman  used  to  restrain  her  from  making  inarticulate 
sounds,  but  she  felt  a  great  desire  to  make  them,  and  would 
sometimes  shut  herself  up  and  1  indulge  herself  in  a  surfeit  of 
sounds.'  But  this  vocal  faculty  of  hers  was  chiefly  exercised  in 
giving  what  may  be  called  name-sounds  to  persons  whom  she 
knew,  and  which  she  would  make  when  the  persons  to  whom 
she  had  given  them  came  near  her,  or  when  she  wanted  to  find 
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them,  or  even  when  she  was  thinking  of  them.  She  had  made 
as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  name-sounds."  1 

These  cases  indicate  the  aid  which  the  mind  immediately  re- 
ceives from  any  method  of  expression,  and  the  consequent 
pleasure  it  takes  in  it. 

We  are  also  to  bear  in  mind  the  greater  fatigue  which  attends 
on  thought  when  it  receives  full,  vocal  utterance,  as  in  oratory. 
The  accompanying  activity  of  the  nerves  and  organs  of  articula- 
tion with  the  necessity  of  continuous  and  rapid  expression 
make  the  fatigue  very  great. 

This  labor  is  also  much  increased  if  the  subject  discoursed 
on  is  one  whose  vocabulary  we  have  not  fully  mastered,  of  if 
the  discussion  is  carried  on  in  a  language  with  which  we  are  not 
perfectly  familiar. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  exact  but  familiar  process,  as  the  mul- 
tiplication of  large  numbers,  is  much  more  trying  if  we  are  com- 
pelled to  carry  it  on  mentally,  and  are  not  allowed  visible  coun- 
ters. In  this  case  the  steps  are  no  more  difficult,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  retaining  them  is  greatly  increased. 

Mere  reverie,  in  which  the  transitions  are  very  loose,  is  rest- 
ful rather  than  fatiguing. 

The  power  to  utter  words  by  rote,  into  which  complete 
memory  is  constantly  passing,  is  plainly  acquired  by  a  nervous 
and  muscular  training.  A  memory  which  easily  lays  hold  of  an 
idea,  but  retains  with  difficulty  the  precise  words  in  which  it  is 
stated,  is  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  diversity  in  the  cerebral 
conditions  of  language  ;  as  much  as  is  hesitancy  in  speech  as 
contrasted  with  volubility.  Memory  is  evidently  much  modified 
by  the  fact  that  it  so  often  involves  the  physical  condition  of 
expression. 

If  we  allow  an  exact  correspondence  between  cerebral 
condition  and  pure  thought,  we  confound  the  distinction  be- 
tween instinct  and  reason.  Instinct  is  plainly  characterized  by 
a  direct  connection  of  external  stimuli  with  appropriate  actions  ; 
the  transition  being,  however,  more  or  less  protracted,  and 
united  with  the  ordinary  variable  experiences  of  life.  Reason, 
under  the  view  now  combated,  would  be  simply  an  extension  of 

1  "  Early  History  of  Mankind,"  pp.  67-74. 
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instinct,  whereas  it  manifests  itself  not  only  as  a  new  combina- 
tion of  powers,  but  also  as  one  that  is  constantly  setting  instinct 
aside  and  reducing  it  to  its  lowest  terms. 

This  theory  of  an  exact  correspondence  between  cerebral 
states  and  rational  activity  makes  no  sufficient  and  no  plausible 
provision  for  the  growth  of  rational  powers.  Cerebral  states 
and  cerebral  actions  are  not  inexhaustible.  If  a  distinct  combi- 
nation is  demanded  by  each  distinct  thought,  and  if  memory 
requires  the  preservation  of  these  combinations,  the  capacity  of 
the  brain  would  be  steadily  exhausted  by  its  development,  and 
we  should  experience  in  reason,  as  we  do  experience  in  instinct, 
limits  to  mental  unfolding.  So  small  a  substance  as  the  brain 
cannot,  in  its  molecular  states,  be  the  counterpart  of  the  entire 
universe  in  all  the  actual  and  possible  relations  of  its  parts. 
There  must  be  some  limit  to  the  discursus  of  reason  if  each 
thought  appropriates  a  definite  portion  of  a  limited  power.  The 
theory  is  unreasonably  complicated,  and  in  that  degree  improb- 
able. It  would  also  imply  increased  difficulty  in  the  acquisition 
of  mental  power,  when  the  facts  disclose  increased  ease.  Nor  is 
it  any  relief  to  this  embarrassment  to  say  that  the  special  senses, 
like  the  eye,  give  the  mind  very  complex  impressions  by  an 
equally  complex  organic  state.  The  image  of  a  landscape  is 
displaced  by  each  succeeding  image.  The  eye  is  a  specialized 
organ  that  has  been  developed  to  its  present  power  by  stages  of 
growth  that  date  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of  animal  life, 
and  yet  its  maximum  power  is  represented  in  the  reproduction 
of  a  single  landscape,  with  very  great  limitation  of  distinctness 
of  vision  beyond  the  immediate  centre  of  observation.  The 
method  and  degree  of  reproduction  in  the  eye  and  the  ear  give 
no  color  of  plausibility,  but  the  reverse  rather,  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  cerebrum  has  in  its  molecular  action  an  exhaust- 
less  representative  and  retentive  power  both  in  the  regions  of 
imagination  and  of  abstract  thought. 

Mathematical  truth  and  all  exact  knowledge  lead  to  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Cerebral  states  as  physical  effects  can 
never  be  the  precise  counterparts  of  each  other  in  different 
brains.  No  truth,  therefore,  dependent  on  such  states  could  be 
absolute  and  universal.  Some  kind  of  color-blindness  would 
sooner  or  later  show  itself  in  all  directions. 
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The  deductive  reasons  already  referred  to  come  in  to  con* 
firm  this  conclusion  of  the  relative  independence  of  pure  thought 
in  an  unmistakable  way.  No  physical  relation  can  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  logical  convictions ;  and  no  convictions  can  be  merely 
physical  effects.  The  two  lines  of  law  are  not  parallel,  and  can- 
not be  made  the  counterparts  of  each  other.  The  conditions  of 
thought  are  not  those  of  force. 

We  may  then  pass  all  strictly  physical  experience  as  indeed 
giving  limits  to  liberty  and  sometimes  limits  crowding  very 
close  upon  it,  but  limits  that  never  abolish  it  as  long  as  thought 
remains.  We  turn  now  to  our  intellectual  experience  in  its  re- 
lation to  freedom. 

Men  start  with  a  balance  of  powers  and  a  bias  of  disposition 
which  are  not  easily  modified  or  resisted.  This  natural  disposi- 
tion is  the  result  of  primitive  passions  and  tastes  that  are  stub- 
born facts  by  no  means  to  be  wiped  out  by  a  simple  choice,  nor 
indeed  altogether  to  be  rooted  out  by  the  most  faithful  and 
continuous  effort.  A  portion  of  these  proclivities  may  be  at- 
tributed to  physical  inheritance,  and  a  portion  to  original  en- 
dowment. For  our  present  purpose  we  need  not  strive  to  settle 
the  balance  between  them,  or  even  stop  to  enforce  the  exist- 
ence of  the  second  constituent.  The  position  of  the  individual 
in  reference  to  liberty  is  not  much  altered  whether  his  first 
make-up  comes  to  him  by  descent  or  by  gift,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two.  The  stubbornness  of  these  first  tendencies  ex- 
perience clearly  records.  Those  who  have  the  training  of  chil- 
dren attach  great  importance  to  parentage  and  antecedents. 
Even  in  the  earliest  instruction  these  forces  make  themselves 
felt.  The  parent  and  the  teacher  are  constantly  aware  in  the 
same  household  of  diversities  of  temperaments  and  tastes  as 
fundamental  considerations  in  discipline.  It  is  true  that  much 
more  can  be  done  in  shaping  these  forces  early  in  life  than  later 
in  life,  but  they  can  at  no  time  be  overlooked,  and  will  often 
undo  unskilful  and  even  skilful  labor  in  a  sudden,  resentful  way. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  moral  inheritance  of 
early  surroundings  and  discipline  so  adds  itself  to,  and  incor- 
porates itself  with,  primitive  endowments  as  to  be  practically 
inseparable  from  them.  By  the  time  a  young  man  begins  to 
come  within  the  range  of  his  own  personal  freedom  a  composite 
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tellect  does  not  simply  open  before  us  one  way,  it  systematically 
closes  up  all  other  ways.  Dogmatism  is  a  universal  loss  of  lib- 
erty, and  most  of  all  in  the  inner  life  of  the  mind. 

The  remoteness  of  primary  principles  from  the  truths  which 
flow  from  them  leads  to  the  same  result.  Most  of  the  discus- 
sion by  which  the  current  of  empirical  philosophy  is  resisted  in 
our  day  goes  for  little  or  nothing.  It  lies  far  out  among  mar- 
ginal truths,  and  can  find  no  acceptance  with  minds  adversely 
disposed,  and  rarely  leads  to  a  fundamental  renovation  of 
thought.  A  boy  sits  upon  the  bank  of  a  stream  and  gives  his 
slight  boat  an  impulse  up  the  current ;  it  soon  returns  to  him, 
because  the  water  flows  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  tidal 
movement  of  many  minds  is  something  not  often  compre- 
hended, difficult  to  be  resisted,  and  hard  to  be  overcome. 
While  the  questions  involved  are  questions  of  reason,  the  ques- 
tions are  very  many,  and  the  reasons  very  many,  and  are  ar- 
rayed like  armies.  Single  men,  or  single  regiments  of  men,  can 
no  longer  wage  successful  war. 

Another  restraint  which  overtakes  freedom  in  its  unfolding 
is  that  which  arises  from  the  accumulating  force  of  feelings  and 
of  social  relations.  It  is  thought  that  the  minds  of  women  are 
less  open  to  the  force  of  reason  than  those  of  men.  So  far  as 
the  assertion  is  true,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  emotional  energy  " 
which  characterizes  them.  This  medium  of  thought  refracts  and 
colors  the  light  on  all  personal  topics,  till  a  presentation  is  in- 
sensibly reached  that  suits  the  temper  of  the  inquirer.  Light  is 
full  of  all  colors,  and  will  yield  them  all  according  to  our  ana- 
lyzing prism.  Wise  men  find  that  in  dealing  with  the  foibles 
of  others  they  must  not  expect  to  remove  them,  but  rather 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  them.  Friends  that  undertake 
thoroughly  to  correct  each  other  will  soon  reach  aversion.  Re- 
fractions that  belong  to  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  mind  itself 
must  be  patiently  borne.  It  is  far  easier  for  those  who  see  these 
disturbances  of  vision  in  others  to  endure  them  than  for  those 
who  suffer  under  them  without  recognition  to  remove  them. 

Not  only  are  the  feelings  themselves  very  persistent  forces, 
all  our  social  relations  become  objective  provocations  to  them, 
renewing  them  constantly  and  with  great  energy.  As  we  inter- 
pret society  to-day  we  interpret  it  to-morrow ;  and  it  acts  on  us 
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vigorously  to  perpetuate  ruling  impressions.  Hence  it  is  not 
our  own  emotional  atmosphere  simply,  but  the  atmosphere  of 
the  world  we  live  in,  that  is  unbraiding  the  light  for  us,  and 
casting  sombre  or  brilliant  colors  on  the  objects  about  us.  To 
these  physical  and  intellectual  restrictions  are  to  be  added 
secondary  ones  which  arise  from  their  interaction.  Disease, 
fatigue,  old  age,  success,  failure,  predispose  the  mind  to  certain 
judgments  which  are  not  easily  cast  off.  The  unsuccessful  man 
becomes  untrustworthy  in  his  opinions. 

We  care  not  to  trace  these  limitations  further,  but  wish 
rather  to  inquire  how  they  leave  the  problem  of  liberty. 

So  profoundly  are  some  minds  impressed  with  these  subtile 
and  overwhelming  influences  that  human  liberty  sinks  out  of  all 
high  estimate. 

Life  seems  but  a  painful  beating  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean 
by  a  swimmer  who  must  ultimately  sink.  Constraining  forces 
are  of  the  most  pervasive  and  insinuating  order ;  they  are  often 
nearest  us  when  we  think  least  of  them,  and  bind  us  most  when 
we  seem  to  ourselves  most  free. 

Accumulative  impressions,  like  those  now  brought  forward, 
require  corresponding  care  in  the  search  for  compensatory  con- 
siderations or  they  quite  confound  the  thoughts.  We  are  too 
much  accustomed  to  think  of  liberty  as  the  immediate  casting 
off  of  restraint,  and  as  efficient,  therefore,  in  the  degree  in  which 
this  is  accomplished.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  The  value  of 
liberty  lies  in  its  power  to  work  under  and  with  invariable  and 
permanent  forces.  If  liberty  involved  mobility  simply,  it  would 
lose  its  possessions  as  fast  as  it  gained  them.  The  air  is  mobile, 
and  for  that  reason  its  distribution  of  parts  has  little  interest. 
We  can  carve  nothing  out  of  it  and  record  nothing  on  it. 
Rocks  are  comparatively  immobile,  and  immediately  they  be- 
come material  in  many  forms  of  worlc,  while  their  distribution 
is  an  important  fact.  If  results  followed  on  after  vagrant  wishes, 
choice  would  gain  apparent  power,  but  would  suffer  immense 
loss.  The  thing  done  would  be  as  quickly  undone,  and  the 
clash  of  choices  would  be  as  idle  as  the  collisions  of  winds. 
Indeed,  there  can  be  but  one  Aladdin  with  his  magic  lamp.  He 
alone  must  be  left  to  act  on  things  fixed  and  permanent  for  all 
but  himself.    A  pair  of  them  would  subvert  the  world,  become 
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spirits  with  invulnerable  bodies  who  could  settle  nothing  in  con- 
flict. 

The  resistance  which  surrounding  conditions  offer  to  liberty 
represents  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  material  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  mind,  and  is  a  question  simply  of  the  right  degree. 
If  the  resistance  is  slight,  the  gains  are  slight ;  if  the  resistance 
is  great,  the  labor  must  be  great,  but  so  also  may  be  the  results. 

Now  the  individual  and  the  race  encounter  in  the  exercise  of 
freedom  two  lines  of  resistance:  that  offered  by  matter  and  that 
offered  by  the  mind  itself.  The  first  of  these  is,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  coherence  and  firmness  of  material.  It  is  the  office  of 
mind,  availing  itself  of  inorganic  and  organic  laws,  to  permeate 
matter  and  hold  it  to  fixed  and  extended  service.  The  most 
complete  illustration  of  this  is  trie  human  body,  penetrated  in 
every  part  with  nerves  of  sensation  and  action,  and  so  becoming 
not  itself  merely  an  arena  of  mind,  but  a  powerful  instrument 
of  mind,  operating  by  means  of  it  freely  in  the  physical  world. 
To  complete  this  mastery  of  mind  over  matter,  to  establish  it  as 
a  settled  intellectual  dynasty,  is  what  wise  men  are  about  in  the 
world. 

Now  material  laws  are  sufficiently  pliant  to  thought  to  make 
this  labor  possible,  and  sufficiently  resistful  to  make  the  gains 
of  infinite  worth  when  secured.  Men  soon  learn  that  mere 
vaporing  accomplishes  nothing,  but  they  also  learn  that  skill 
and  patience  are  surprisingly  effective. 

The  stream  does  not  flow  like  water,  but  it  flows  like  a 
glacier.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  physical  material  offered 
the  hand  of  man  is  so  intractable  as  to  waste  liberty ;  it  has 
rather  that  degree  of  tractability  which  stores  liberty. 

But  the  second  line  of  resistance  is  one  of  equal  interest — 
the  restraints  which  the  laws  of  mind  offer  to  mind.  It  has 
been  found  a  universal  social  law,  that  if  freedom  is  to  grow, 
wisdom  and  virtue  must  grow  with  it.  It  is  the  same  truth  we 
are  contemplating  in  the  limitations  of  liberty  within  the  mind 
itself.  The  agency  slips  away  from  the  agent  unless  the  agent 
masters  himself  also.  While  man  is  held  back  from  the  control 
of  the  physical  world  by  laws  within  that  world,  he  is  equally 
held  back  by  laws  within  himself,  and  the  two  sets  of  laws  must 
be  handled  together  and  mastered  together;   otherwise  the 
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movement  will  soon  find  arrest.  When  the  mind  stagnates 
within  itself  its  external  force  is  lost  also. 

What  do  the  limitations  of  freedom  which  we  have  found 
arising  within  the  mind  itself  signify  but  this,  that  the  growing 
points  of  intelligence  and  virtue  must  be  carefully  maintained  ? 
If  these  are  lost,  freedom  is  lost.  The  mind  settles  down  under 
fixed  opinions,  becomes  subject  to  an  unbroken  sequence  of 
feelings,  and  accepts  the  social  sentiments  that  prevail  about 
it. 

The  one  condition  of  freedom  is  to  maintain  unimpaired 
intellectual  activity  in  all  directions  of  action.  This  alters  the 
horizon,  varies  the  grounds  of  effort,  breaks  up  and  subordi- 
nates habit,  and  holds  in  arrest  the  aggression  of  other  minds. 
The  mind  that  ceases  on  any  topic — for  instance,  on  that  of 
religion — from  fresh  intellectual  activity  has  turned  down  the 
light  by  which  it  should  be  guided,  and  it  is  only  fortunate, 
therefore,  that  it  begins  to  fall  into  a  calculable  routine  of  ac- 
tion, that  it  does  not  go  plunging  on  with  nothing  to  direct  it. 
When  the  buds  of  a  tree  cease  to  shoot  the  leaves  may  come 
and  go  for  a  while  with  the  seasons,  but  the  constructive  life  is 
arrested.  The  limitations  of  liberty  do  not  show  the  power  of 
man  to  be  nothing,  but  only  that  there  are  moments,  places, 
and  ways  of  its  skilful  application. 

While  spontaneity  exercised  in  thought  (and  in  this  way 
productive  of  light)  is  the  condition  of  continuous  freedom, 
the  condition  of  the  condition  is  virtue,  feelings  that  turn  on 
and  subordinate  themselves  to  the  truth.  If  the  intellectual 
movement  is  not  honest  in  its  incipiency  it  shortly  fails  of 
thoroughness.  It  is  not  light  alone  that  is  the  efficient  con- 
structive force  in  the  green  tissue  of  leaves ;  it  is  light  and  heat. 
It  is  not  truth  alone  that  maintains  the  vitality  of  growing 
points  in  the  mind,  but  truth  and  feeling. 

Feelings  that  are  alien  to  the  facts  soon  alter  our  conception 
of  the  facts,  and  so  the  facts  shake  us  off  and  escape  us.  We 
are  not  masters,  because  we  have  lost  the  true  word  of  com- 
mand. 

Personal  liberty  is  like  liberty  in  the  state.  Its  safe,  posses- 
sion is  one  of  profound  obedience  to  deeply  implanted  princi- 
ples.   It  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  liberty  or  of  less  worth.  On 
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the  one  side  the  very  condition  of  strength  is  a  struggle  with 
domineering  tendencies,  and  on  the  other  their  steadfast  gov- 
ernment under  new  conditions.  Liberty  is  a  movement  from 
law  to  law,  each  succeeding  law  being  higher,  broader,  more 
inclusive,  and  more  fortunate. 

The  value  of  liberty  is  that  it  enables  the  mind  freely  to 
conform  to  law.  The  liberty  that  does  not  pass  instantly  into 
law  is  like  the  seed  that  is  not  sown  in  the  soil.  It  abides 
alone.  Liberty  that  confines  itself  to  its  narrow  field,  that  is 
content  to  knit  skilfully  together  the  past  and  the  future  at  the 
one  plastic  point,  the  present,  is  not  weak,  it  is  well-nigh  om- 
nipotent. It  only  requires  long  times  and  large  spaces  in  which 
to  unroll  its  power  ;  it  merely  calls  for  material  of  every  order 
and  the  union  of  every  law  by  which  to  record  its  work.  There 
is  no  reason  in  any  limitation  of  liberty  why,  under  the  laws  of 
inheritance,  man  should  not  in  time  walk  the  earth  with  the 
bounding  life  of  an  archangel,  govern  it  with  the  strength  of 
an  archangel,  and  take  home  its  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the 
pure  and  serene  experience  of  an  archangel. 

The  one  law  of  this  progress  is  continuous  intelligence  and 
virtue. 
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PULPIT  TREASURY. 

TESTIMONIALS. 


CLERGYMEN. 

I  have  examined  the  successive  numbers  of 
The  Pulpjt  Treasury,  and  think  the  work 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  fitted  to  benefit 
the  ministry  and  to  edify  others. 

JOHN  HALL,  D.D. 

(Pres.),  N.  Y.  City. 
I  like  the  book  and  matter  of  the  new  mag- 
azine very  much.    It  fills  a  place  which  no 
other  occupies,  and  I  think  fills  it  well. 

CHAS.  S.  ROBINSON,  D.D. 

(Presbyterian),  N.  Y.  City. 

I  have  received  the  June  number  of  The 
Pulpit  Treasury.  It  gives  splendid  promise; 
is  vigorous  and  versatile  ;  a  sort  of  periodical 
theological  school  in  itself.  May  its  readers 
multiply. 

J.  H.  VINCENT,  D.D.  (Meth.),  N.  Y. 
Your  first  number  impresses  me  very  favor- 
ably.   It  is  bright,  good  and  stimulating.  If 
you  keep  up  to  this  level  you  will  certainly 
succeed.        r.  D.  HITCHCOCK,  D.D., 

Pres't  Union  Theol.  Sem.,  New  York. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  the  soundly  evan- 
gelical tone  of  your  Pulpit  Treasury.  The 
magazine  occupies  a  field  which  deserves  care- 
ful culture.    JOSEPH  COOK  (Cong.),  Boston. 
I  will  help  it  forward  all  I  possibly  can. 
Bishop  SAMUEL  FALLOWS 
(Reformed  Episcopal),  Chicago,  111. 
The  June  number  is  received.    Its  list  of 
contributors  is  guarantee  enough  for  a  rich 
presentation  of  truth.    The  taste,  worth  and 
fulness  of  the  work  must  make  it  invaluable 
to  all  who  love  fresh  thought  and  feeling  in 
the  pulpit  itself,  and  on  all  that  relates  to  able 
pulpit  life.       THOS.  ARMITAGE,  D.D. 

(Baptist),  N.  Y. 
The  first  issue  of  The  Pulpit  Treasury 
indicates  abundant  resources  and  gives  prom- 
ise of  extensive  usefulness.  Its  contents  are 
alike  varied  and  valuable.  If  each  succeed- 
ing number  brings  such  a  supply  its  circula- 
tion will  soon  be  wide. 

WM.  ORMISTON,  D.D. 
(Reformed  Church),  N.  Y.  City. 

Your  No.  I  is  number  one  in  more  senses 
than  one.  To  the  calm  announcement  in 
your  opening  editorial,  "  No  apology  is 
offered  for  this  publication,"  I  would  add 
none  is  needed;  It  justifies  its  right  to  live 
by  this  first  time  that  it  breathes  on  us 
through  so  many  gifted  and  godly  teachers  of 
the  Everlasting  Gospel. 

J.  L.  WITHROW,  D.D.  (Cong.),  Boston. 

This  evangelical  monthly  is,  and  promises 
in  the  future  to  be,  a  "  treasury  "  and  a  "  treat " 
to  every  class  of  Christian  readers.  In  the 
number  just  issued  there  is  a  weight  of  thought 
in  the  briefest  articles,  and  a  combination  of 
scholarship  which  the  people  of  New  York 
have  learned  to  trust. 

C.  W.  SAMSON,  D.D.,  Pres.  Bible  Workers 
College.  (Baptist),  N.  Y. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 

It  is  rich  in  material. —  The  New  York 
Christian  Union. 

The  first  number  is  so  good  that  we  trust  it 
will  command  success  for  the  enterprise. — 

The  New  York  Christian  Advocate. 

It  is  crowded  with  suggestive  religious  mat- 
ter, quickening  to  the  pastor  or  teacher. —  The 
Chicago  Watchman. 

The  opening  number  is  full  of  good  things, 
and  we  trust  that  the  periodical  will  have  all 
the  success  that  it  promises  to  deserve. —  The 

New  York  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly. 

It  has  a  large  number  of  articles  of  great 
homiletic  value.  It  opens  well. —  The  Phila- 
delphia Presbyterian  Journal. 

The  contributions  are  by  leading  ministers 
of  this  country  and  England.  It  gives  prom- 
ise of  proving  a  very  valuable  publication. — 

The  Methodist  Recorder. 

Its  table  of  contents  is  excellent,  in  which 
nearly  all  the  evangelical  denominations  are 
represented. — Christian  Advocate  (Del/ oil). 

This  new  candidate  for  public  favor  cer- 
tainly has  merits  of  no  ordinary  character. 
The  sermons  are  by  leading  men  in  the 
American  pulpit  and  all  the  departments  are 
edited  with  rare  skill  and  ability. — New  Or- 
leans Christian  Advocate. 

It  will  be  found  of  much  value  and  interest 
to  all  who  will  peruse  its  pages.  It  can 
hardly  fail  of  success  with  such  contributors  as 
Drs.  Hall,  Armitage,  Deems,  Taylor,  Cuyler, 
Talmage,  Chambers  and  others  of  note.  The 
first  number  is  full  of  promise. —  The  Cincin- 
nati Christian  Standard. 

The  general  tone  of  the  new  publication 
strikes  us  very  favorably.  It  is  conservative, 
but  aggressive;  strictly  evangelical  in  doc- 
trine, but  hospitable  to  whatever  improved 
methods  are  found  actually  effective  in  pro- 
moting the  success  of  the  Gospel.  Its  editor 
seems  to  combine  the  piety  and  prudence  of  a 
zealous  minister  with  the  enterprise  and  skill 
of  a  trained  journalist.  The  new  magazine 
will  be  warmly  welcomed  in  thousands  of 
Christian  Homes. — N.  Y.  Weekly  Witness. 

Its  sixty  four  octavo  pages  are  crow  ded 
with  suggestive  religious  matter,  quickening 
to  the  pastor  or  teacher.  $2.50  a  year  ;  $2  to 
clergymen. — Zion  Herald  {Boston). 

This  is  really  a  very  instructive  and  helpful 
magazine.  Conducted  by  a  class  of  eminent 
clergymen.  —  Religious  Herald  (Hartjord, 
Conn.) 

The  Pulpit  Treasury  is  a  very  promising 
monthly,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  pastors  of  all 
.evangelical  denominations. — Baptist  Weekly. 
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The  Foot-Prints  of  Satan? 

Tie  Devil  in  History. 

(The  Counterpart  of  "  Cod  in  History.") 

By  Rev.  HOLLIS  READ,  A.M. 

Rev.  T.  DE  WITT  TALMAGE,  D.D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  says:  Mr.  Read's  book  will  help  mightily 
to  wake  up  philanthropists,  reformers,  and  Christians  to 
see  who  it  is  that  crouches  behind  every  beer  barrel,  and 
whose  ohirography  is  in  every  bad  publication,  and  who 
pockets  the  proceeds  of  every  swindle.  May  all  the 
world  see  Mr.  Read's  book,  and  profit  by  its  exposures! 

Rev.  TIIEO.  Li.  CUYLER,  D.  JL».,  of 
Brooklyn,  says:  I  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  this 
unique  and  valuable  work  on  Satan  in  human  history. 
The  chapter  on  the  ravages  and  ruin  of  strong  drink 'is 
alone  worth  the  price  of  the  book.  A  vast  deal  of  valu- 
able information  can  only  be  got  from  Mr.  Read's  ingen- 
ious compilation  of  facts  from  the  dark  side  of  human 
history.  It  is  a  suggestive  book  for  ministers  and  Sun- 
day-school teachers. 

.TAMES  M'COSH,  D.D.,  L.L..D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton  College,  says:  The  new 
work  by  the  author  of  "God  in  History,"  so  extensively 
read  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  does  not  need  any 
introduction  or  recommendation  by  another.  All  that 
you  need  put  on  the  title-page  is,  "By  the  author  of 
'  God  in  History.1 " 

Rev.  .T.  H.  VINCENT,  D.D.,  Editor  Sun- 
rtay-Seliool  Journal,  says:  Its  serious  and  mas- 
terly treatment  of  the  subject  will  carry  conviction. 
The  book  is  a  timely  production,  and  will  confirm  faith 
and  strengthen  hands  that  now  make  valiant  warfare 
against  the  enemy  of  souls.    I  wish  it  a  wide  circulation. 

Rev.  NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  L.L..I)., 
President  of  Yale  College,  says:  The  Foot- 
Prints  of  Satan  is  a  fearful  book,  but  it  is  well  fitted  to 
arouse  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  agency  which  does  such 
horrible  work  in  the  world. 

Rev.  BISHOP  WM.  L..  HARRIS,  D.D., 

says :  The  book  is  well  written,  and  its  startling  array 
of  facts  and  figures  show  but  too  clearly  that  we  wrestle 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world. 

Rev.  ALFRED  NEVIN,  D.D.,  in  Presby- 
terian Weekly,  says :  The  author  exhibits  in  a  masterly 
manner  a  most  solemn  and  startling  array  of  truth  on  a 
subject  of  tremendous  interest. 

Rev.  DANIEL  CURRY,  D.D.,  Editor 
New  York  Christian  Advoeate,  says:  The 
book  is  worth  reading  for  its  direct  usefulness  in  expos- 
ing wrong-doing,  and  because  it  strips  gilded  and  im- 
posing vices  of  their  false  coloring  and  presents  them  as 
they  truly  are,  the  work  of  the  devil  1 

Rev.  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  D.D.,  in  Christian 
Weekly,  says:  The  book  is  full  of  useful  information; 
it  embodies  the  result  of  research  that  must  have  taken 
years.  It  is  a  book  really  worth  study  and  useful  for 
reference. 

A  PRESBYTERIAN  CLERGYMAN  from 
Central  New  York,  having  ordered  and  paid  for  a  copy, 
voluntarily  writes  the  publisher:  It  is  the  best  book  01 
reference  for  ministers  and  lecturers  extant.  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  the  data  and  statistics,  and  could  say  with 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  the  one-half  had  not  been  told  me. 
1  can  recommend  it  with  a  will. 

550  pages.    Illustrated.    Clotli  binding,  $3. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Publisher, 

757  BROADWAY,  IT.  F. 
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(The  Counterpart  of  "  God  in  History.") 

By  Rev.  HOLLIS  READ,  A.M., 

Late  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  to  India ; 
author  of"  God  in  History;"  "  The  Palace  of  the 
Great  King  ; "  "  Commerce  and  Christianity ; " 
"India  and  its  People,"  etc. 

The  author  has  here  given  the  origin,  charac 
ter,  influence,  and  power  of  Satan,  with  histor- 
ical outlines  of  his  work  in  the  abuse  and  per- 
version of  every  good,  as  shown  in  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  apostasy  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
from  Adam's  fall,  through  Bible  times,  the  early 
Church,  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  present  day. 

Here  are  illustrated  the  misuse  and  abuse  ol 
Learning,  Science,  Wealth,  Honors,  Civil  and 
Social  Positions,  the  Press,  Pride,  Ambition, 
History,  Poetry,  and  Song ;  Customs,  Manners, 
and  Fashions,  and  all  the  vast  resources  of  Na- 
ture and  of  Art ;  contributing,  when  rightly 
used,  to  man's  highest  and  best  interest. 

Here  are  noticed  the  endless  agencies  of  evil, 
substantiated  by  facts  and  figures  and  thrilling 
incidents  the  more  awful  because  true,  making 
up  a  volume  of  unusual  interest  to  the  scholar 
and  general  reader,  and  no  less  of  profit  in  the 
family  circle  ;  and  in  which  the  most  voracious 
appetite  for  fiction  may  find  its  cravings  abund- 
antly satisfied— u  not  fictitious,  yet  stranger  than 
fiction.'''' 

In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  550 
pages,  beautifully  embellished  with  illustrations 
from  designs  by  the  celebrated  Dore,  Nast  of 
Harper's  Weekly,  and  other  eminent  home  and 
foreign  artists— faithfully  reproduced  by  pho- 
tography and  the  engraver's  art. 

In  Cloth  Binding,  Gilt  Back,  -----  $3  00 

In  Cloth,  Gold  and  Black  Beveled  Boards,  -  3  50 

In  Library  Style,  Full  Sheep,  -----  4  00 
Agents  Wanted. 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Publisher, 

757  BROADWAY.  N.  Y. 
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The  Angel's  song:  "Behold  I  bring  you 
CLAD  TIDINGS  of  GREAT  JOY  which 
shall  be  TO  ALL  PEOPLE." 

MOODY'S  SERMONS 

AUTHORIZED,  COMPLETE,  VERBATIM, 

Comprising  upwards  of  two  hundred  (aoo) 

SERMONS,  BIBLE  READINGS,  TEMPER- 
ANCE ADDRESSES, 

AND 

PRAYER-MEETING  TALKS, 

WITH  AN 

Alphabetical  Index  to  Upwards  of  1,600 
Anecdotes  and  Illustrations. 

The  name  and  fame  of  the  great  American 
Evangelist,  D.  L.  Moody,  and  his  co-worker, 
Ira  D.  Sankey,  the  sweet  singer  of  the  soul- 
inspiring  Gospel  songs  of  the  lamented  P.  P. 
Bliss,  have  become  household  words  in 
Christian  homes  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  listening 
thousands  and  of  tens  of  thousands  who 
could  not  see  or  hear  them,  to  read  and 
treasure  up  the  living  words  that  have  fallen 
as  by  inspiration  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Moody, 
induced  the  publisher,  under  exclusive  copy- 
right arrangements,  to  publish  these  volumes 
from  authorized  verbatim  reports. 

I.  GLAD  TIDINGS  Sermons,  etc., 

delivered  in  New  York.  With 
Life  and  Portrait  of  D.  L. 
Moody.    514  pages,      -  $2. 

II.  GREAT  JOY  Sermons,  etc., 
delivered  in  Chicago.  With 
Life  and  Portrait  of  P.  P.  Bliss. 
528  pages,     -       -       -  $2. 

III.  TO  ALL  PEOPLE  Sermons, 
etc.,  delivered  in  Boston.  With 
Life  and  Portrait  of  Ira  D. 
Sankey.    528  pages,     -  $2. 

Introduction  by  REV.  JOSEPH  COOK,  of  Boston. 

These  volumes  are  entirely  different 
in  matter,  yet  uniform  in  style  and 
price. 

The  Sot,  3  Vols,  (not  as  Premiums),  14,50. 

There  is  open  to  Colporteurs  and  Agents  in 
the  sale  of  these  popular  books  an  inviting 
field,  not  only  for  making  money,  but  of 
doing  good  (surpassed  only  by  Mr.  Moody 
himself)  in  scattering  the  Glad  Tidings  to 
the  Great  Joy  of  All  People  who  cannot 
see  or  hear  him. 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Publisher, 

757  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


"These  sermons  will  live  and  he  read  after 

the  preacher  is  gone." '-Chicago  Advance, 
ty  "  Behold   (Luke  a-io)  | 

^^^^^^^^bring  you  CLAD  Tidings  of 
*^SSl<        J  great  joy  which  shall  be  to 
x>       all  people." 

MOODY'S  SERMONS, 

Prayer  Meeting  Talks,  Temperance 
Addresses  and  Anecdotes, 

FROM  VERBATIM  REPORTS, 

DELIVERED  IN 

NEW  YORK,  -  "  Glad  Tidings." 
CHICAGO,  -  -  "Great  Joy." 
BOSTON,    -      -      "To  all  People." 

THE  BEST,  BECAUSE  COMPLETE. 

*'  They  are  the  fullest  and  best  reports  that 
have  been  made." — N.  Y.  Observer. 

"  It  will  prove  a  treasure  in  every  Christian 
home." — N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 

"  Mr.  Moody  talks  in  a  business-like  man- 
ner, solely  intent  on  saving  men." — Baptist 
Union. 

"  A  perfect  transcript  of  these  popular 
addresses." — N.  Y.  Methodist. 

"  It  will  be  welcomed  by  thousands." — N. 
Y.  Christian  at  Work. 

"  They  are  sermons  of  marvellous  richness, 
unction  and  power." — Baptist  Weekly. 

"  None  can  read  them  without  spiritual 
quickening  and  profit." — Religious  Herald. 

"  Such  power  of  speech — so  direct,  so  plain, 
so  fervent,  and  so  whole-souled — is  a  very  rare 
gift.  The  best  trained  ministers  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  them." — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

"  Moody  is  the  marvel  of  the  day.  He  is  a 
power  without  being  peculiar.  He  is  4  straight 
and  plain,'  like  the  way  to  Heaven  which  he 
preaches." — Journal  and  Messenger. 

These  verbatim  reports  have  been 
used  in  a  garbled  and  remodeled  form  by  un- 
scrupulous publishers,  as  the  basis  of  different 
works  under  various  titles,  irrespective  of  our 
copyright  protection.  The  public  will  notice 
the  titles  of  the  genuine  books  are  taken  from 
the  Angel's  Song  announcing  the  Birth  of 
Christ. 

In  3  Volumes,  over  500  Pages  each,  $2  Per  Vol. 

CLERGYMEN,  TEACHERS  and  AGENTS 
can  do  good  and  make  money 
selling  the  above. 
Full  p  articulars  sent  on  application. 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Publisher, 

757  Broadway,  N.Y. 
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PICTORIAL  FAMILY 

BIBLES. 

A  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  BIBLICAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

This  splendid  Royal  Quarto  Edition 
of  the  Family  Bible  is  made  self-explain- 
ing, being  a  complete  and  concise  Library 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  the  most 
exhaustive  researches.  The  amount  of 
matter  (extra)  aside  from  the  Bible 
proper,  were  it  bound  in  separate  vol- 
umes, would  cost  at  least  $20. 

These  Bibles  are  printed  with  a  clear,  open 
and  large  type  from  new  electro  plates. 
The  paper  is  of  first-class  quality. 
The  bindings  are  the  most  durable 
and  attractive. 

1014  INCHES  WIDE  BY  12%  INCHES  LONG. 

All  of  our  Bibles  contain  the  King 
James  Version  and  the  Re- 
vised New  Testament. 

STYLE  A.— Arabesque,  Paneled,  Comb 
Edges,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  Concordance,  Family 
Record  and  Marriage  Certificate,  but 
no  Photograph  Album,  120  Engravings 
(15  full-page  Dore),  nearly  1,000 
pages  $5.00 

STYLE  B.— The  same  Contents  as  Style 
A,  with  Gilt  Centre  Stamp  and  Gilt 
Edges   .$6.00 

STYLE  C— American  Morocco,  Elegant 
Raised  Panel, Beautifully  Ornamented, 
Full  Gilt  Sides,  Gilt  Edges,  containing 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Ayoc- 
rypha,  Concordance  and  Psalms,  Illus- 
trated Pronouncing  Bible  Dictionary, 
Family  Record  and  Marriage  Certifi- 
cate, with  Photo  Album  and  Sixteen 
Colored  Maps,  nearly  1,000  Eegrav- 
ings,  1,200  pages  ,  $9.00 

STYLE  D.— French  Morocco,  Raised 
Panel,  Beautifully  Ornamented,  with 
full  Gilt  Sides,  Gilt  Edges,  containing 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apoc- 
rypha, Cruden's  Complete  Concord- 
ance, Psalms,  Bible  Dictionary,  His- 
tory of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
Total  of  126  Features,  with  Photo 
Album,  nearly  2,000  Engravings,  4 
maps,  1,600  pages  $12.00 

STYLE  E. — French  Morocco,  New  Raised 
Panel,  Full  Gilt  Sides  and  Back,  Gilt 
Edges,  containing  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, Apocrypha,  Cruden's  Com- 
plete Concordance,  and  all  the  126 
Features,  with  Photo  Album,  2,000 
Illustrations  (26  full-page),  8  Maps, 
over  1,600  pages  $14.00 

Sent  Prepaid  by  Express  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Liberal  Terms  to  Pastors,  Teach- 
ers and  Students. 

E.  B.  TREAT.  Publisher,  757  Broadway, N.Y. 


FAMILY  BIBLES. 

CONTENTS-Partial  List  of. 

Introductory  History  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Books  of  tbe  Bible  Arranged  so  they  can  be  read 
as  One  Connected  History. 

Revelation,  Inspiration  and  Authenticity  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

History  of  the  Nations  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

Sects  and  Orders  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  Period  between  the  Close  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  Times  of  the  New. 

Comparative  System  of  Scripture  Chronology. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Translators  and  Re- 
formers, Illustrated. 

Table  of  Contemporary  Patriarchs. 

Kings  and  Prophets  of  Judah  and  Israel. 

Empires  of  Bible  Times,  with  their  Kings  and 
Rulers. 

Instances  of  Prophecy  compared  with  History. 
Analytical  Table  and  Harmony  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Jewish  Observances.   Sacrificial  Offerings. 
Chronology  of  the  Life  of  the  Saviour. 
Parables  of  Jesus.   Discourses  of  Jesus. 
Miracles  Recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 
Bible  Aids  for  Social  and  Private  Prayer. 
Parables  Recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
Authors  and  Time  of  Writing  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Miracles  Recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Missionary  Travels  and  Events  in  the  Life  of  St. 
Paul. 

Illustrated  Pronouncing  Bible  Dictionary. 

Religious  Denominations  of  the  World. 

Scripture  Difficulties  Explained. 

Map  of  the  Environs  of  Jerusalem. 

Pursuits  or  Occupations  of  the  Israelites. 

Tabernacles  in  the  Wilderness. 

Old  and  New  Dispensations  United  in  Christ. 

Scenes  and  Events  in  the  Life  of  Christ. 

Physical  Geography  of  Palestine. 

Recent  Explorations  in  Bible  Lands. 

Chronological  Index  of  the  Years  and  Times  from 
Adam  to  Christ. 

Analysis  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. 

Marriage  Certificate,  Illuminated. 
Elegant  Lithographic  Family  Record. 
History  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  Illus- 
trated. 

Chronological  Index  to  the  Holy  Bible. 

Table  of  Scripture  Weights,  Measures  and  Coins. 

Index  to  Scripture  Subjects. 

Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 

Cruden's  Complete  Concordance. 

Psalms  of  David  in  Metre. 

Ten  CommandmentSj  Illuminated. 

Lord's  Prayer,  Illuminated. 

One  Hundred  Thousand  Marginal  References. 

Maps  of  Holy  Land  and  the  Great  Empires. 

St.  Paul's  Journeyn. 

Bible  Doctrine  of  Final  Things. 

Prophecies  and  Allusions  to  Christ. 

The  Twenty  Original  Disciples. 

Chronology  of  the  New  Testament  Books. 

Animals,  Birds,  Insects  and  Reptiles  of  the  Bible. 

Trees,  Plants  and  Flowers  of  tbe  Bible. 

Minerals  of  the  Bible.   Precious  Stones. 

Four  elegant  New  Colored  Maps  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Photograph  Album  Record, 

Life  of  St.  Matthias.   Life  of  St.  Stephen. 

Life  of  St.  Paul.  Index  of  Metre  to  Psalms. 

PRICES,  $5,  $6,  $9,  $12,  $14- 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Liberal  terms  to  Pas- 
tors, Teachers  and  Students. 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Publisher, 
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The  New  Cyclopedia  of  Family  Medicine. 


A  NEW  AND  POPULAR  GUIDE 

To  the  Art  of  Preserving  Health  and  Treating 
Disease ; 

With  Plain  Advice  for  all  Medical  and  Surg- 
ical Emergencies  of  the  Family.  The  whole 
is  based  on  the  most  Recent  and  the  High- 
est Authorities,  and  brought  down  to  the 
latest  dates. 

BY  GEO.  M.  BEARD,  A.M.,  M.D., 

Graduate  of  Yale  College  and  of  the  New  York  Col" 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  ; 

Formerly  Lecturer  on  Nervous  Diseases  in 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  ;  Fel- 
low of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  ; 
Member  of  the  New  York  County  Medical 
Society,  &c. 

Assisted  in  the  various  departments  by  the  following 
Eminent  Medical  Authorities: 

BENJAMIN  HOWARD,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery. 
D.  B.  ST.  JOHN  ROOSA,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Diseases 
of  the  Eye  and  Ear.  [Children. 
J.  B.  HUNTER.  M.D.,  on  Diseases  of  Women  and 
G.  H.  FOX,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 
N.  M.  SHAFFER,  M.D.,  Orthopedic  Surgeon. 
N.  W.  KINGSLEY,  M.D.,  Dean,  College  of  Dentistry. 
LAWRENCE  JOHNSON,  M.D.,  in  Materia  Medica. 
A.  D.  ROCKWELL,  M.D.,  in  General  Revision. 

And  upwards  of  200  other  widely  known 
American  and  European  authorities. 

With  an  Appendix,  giving 
Homoeopathic  Remedies  and  Treatment. 

By  Samuel  Lilienthal,  M.D., 

Professor  in  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Col- 
lege, Editor  of  the  "  North  American 
Journal  of  Homoeopathy." 

It  is  written  for  the  people,  in  plain,  common  sense 
1  mguage,  giving  causes,  symptoms,  and  reliable  reme- 
dies for  every  ill.  Its  ever-ready  counsel  will  dispel 
a  xious  fears,  doubts,  and  uncertainties,  and  will  prove 
a  Good  Samaritan  in  every  family  that  has  it,  in  pro- 
moting health,  happiness,  and  long  life. 

Over  1500  Royal  Octavo  Pages.     Illustrated  with 
nearly  400  Chromo  Plates  and  Wood  Cuts, 
carefully  excluding  such  as  would  offend 
good  sense  and  propriety. 


COMPRISED  IN  ONE  LARGE  VOLUME. 

English  Cloth,  $I2.00-Reduced  to  $6.00. 
Leather.  Library  Style,  $13.50-    "  $7.50, 

Get  It,  and  Save  Money,  Health  and  Life. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Publisher, 
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The  New  York  Evening  Post  says. 

Ouk  Home  Physician.  By  George  M. 
Beard,  M.  D. — This  work  does  even 
more  than  its  title  promises.  It  contains 
an  outline  of  anatomy  and  physiology ; 
an  elaborate  and  admirable  treatise  on 
hygiene ;  the  most  complete  treatment  of 
the  subject  accessible  to  American  read- 
ers ;  careful  instructions  how  to  act  in  all 
emergencies  which  require  surgical  treat- 
ment ;  and  an  account,  compiled  from  the 
latest  sources,  of  the  principal  diseases 
known,  and  of  the  best  methods  of  treat- 
ng  them,  with  an  ample  list  of  the  most 
useful  medical  prescriptions.  Dr.  Beard 
has  been  assisted  in  this  work  by  a  num- 
ber of  eminent  men,  and  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  popular  treatise  on  the  science 
of  medicine  very  far  superior  to  any  other 
in  existence.  That  such  a  book  has  im- 
portant uses  no  one  can  doubt.  It  is  not 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  an  educated 
and  expert  physician ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  be  found  his  best  ally  and  friend. 
It  teaches  when  and  how  he  ought  to  be 
consulted ;  in  what  spirit  his  directions 
are  to  be  followed  and  his  efforts  sec- 
onded ;  and  it  puts  in  a  striking  light  the 
dangers  of  quackery  and  ignorance.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands  of 
households  which  have  no  access  at  all  to 
physicians  whom  they  trust,  and  still  more 
which  are  so  far  from  their  medical  ad- 
visers that  it  takes  much  time  to  summon 
them,  and  they  are  not  called  at  all  except 
in  pressing  need,  and  often  too  late  to  be 
useful.  To  such  families  this  work  will 
be  invaluable,  showing  clearly,  as  it  does, 
what  it  is  best  in  all  such  cases  to  do, 
when  the  physician  must  be  called,  and 
what  must  be  done  in  the  interval  before 
his  arrival.  The  careful  study  of  the  book 
may  be  confidently  recommended  to  all 
who  desire  to  understand  the  general 
principles  of  a  science  to  whose  hands  our 
Lives  and  dearest  interests  are  so  often 
confided.  u  Our  Home  Physician  "  con- 
tains all  that  any  unprofessional  man  can 
aeed  or  care  to  learn  of  medical  science. 

1506  octavo  pages.     Upward  of  300 
illustrations.    Sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  price,  $G,  charges  prepaid. 
E.  B. Treat, Publisher, 757  B'way,  N.  V 
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It  is  the  First  Tribute  paid  to  the  Rank  and 

Fil©.—  Chicago  Tribune. 

HEROES 

1  Rank  and  File. 

COMPRISING 

Incidents  and  Reminiscences  from  Camp, 
Battle  Field  and  Hospital,  with  Narratives 
of  the  Sacrifice,  Sufferings  and 
Triumphs  of  the 

THE  BOYS  IN  BLUE. 

BY 

MRS.  A.  H.  HOGE, 

OK  THE  NORTH-WESTERN  BRANCH  OF  THE    U.  S.  SAN- 
ITARY COMMISSION,  CHICAGO. 

With  an  INTEODUCTION  by  THOMAS  M.  EDDY,  D.D. 

Able  writers  have  described  the 
campaigns  which  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  lives 
of  the  generals  and  officers  who 
planned  the  manoeuvres  of  our  Armies, 
have  been  written,  but  poor  justice 
has  been  done  to  the  Soldiers  who 
made  the  reputation  of  these  generals, 
and  who  fought  the  battles  and  gained 
the  victories  for  which  the  leaders 
have  received  nearly  all  the  credit. 

The  story  Mrs.  Hoge  narrates  is 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  interest. 
She  confines  herself  to  incidents  which 
passed  under  her  own  observation, 
and  these  she  weaves  together  with 
wonderful  skill  and  effect.  The  pri- 
vate soldier  who  survived  the  war  will 
find  his  own  experiences  reproduced 
in  this  deeply  interesting  volume ; 
and  the  thousands  who  mourn  a  son, 
brother  or  father  as  among  the  vic- 
tims of  the  cruel  war,  will  equally 
welcome  the  work,  not  only  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  struggle  so  full  of 
tender  memories  for  them,  but  as  a 
record,  which  by  commemorating  the 
services  of  the  "  Boys  in  Blue,"  worth- 
ily supplements  the  more  ambitious 
histories  which  the  war  has  produced. 

Nearly  500  crown  octavo  pages— Illustrated. 
In  Substantial  Binding,  Extra  English  Cloth,  $3.00. 

Disabled  Soldiers  and  energetic  men  and  women  are 
wanted  to  introduce  this  work. 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Publisher,  757  Broadway.N.Y. 


He  mi  on  Rank  and  File. 

THE  BOYS  IN  BLUE.  By  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoge. 


The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate, 
Chicago,  says:  "  Each  age  should  make  some 
contribution  to  posterity  of  that  which  is 
grand,  heroic,  self-sacrificing.  It  should  show 
that  such  a  spirit  is  not  confined  to  men  of 
titles  and  high  rank,  but  is  possessed  by  the 
'common  people,'  by  poor  men,  toiling 
laborers,  tender,  trustful  women,  wives,  sisters, 
mothers. 

"  This  book  tells  the  story  of  '  The  Heroes  of 
the  Rank  and  File.'  It  recites  the  work  of 
the  people,  and  modestly  chronicles  some 
chapters  of  woman's  work.  It  holds  up  a 
lantern  which  reveals  the  interior  of  the  camp, 
hospital,  boat,  commission-rooms,  etc.  It  re- 
cites history,  incident,  sacrifice,  triumph.  It 
weaves  in  one  web  threads  of  silver  and  gold 
in  danger  of  being  lost. 

"  Why  should  Mrs.  Hoge  write  such  a  book? 

"  First,  because  she  has  seen  and  known  the 
things  to  be  written.  In  c  imp,  in  hospital, 
on  hospital  boats  among  wounded,  sick,  and 
dying,  three  years  in  direct  work  for  the  army, 
through  the  Northwestern  branch  of  the  U.  S. 
Sanitary  Commission,  organizing  relief  asso- 
ciations, from  township  clubs  up  to  National 
Fairs  — who  should  write  if  not  she  ? 

" Second  because  she  can  write,  having  brain, 
culture,  and  emotion.  Her  incidents  fairly 
talk,  and  some  of  her  facts  ring  like  army 
cheers  when  victory  was  won. 

"Thirdly,  she  felt  that  s'le  had  a  mission  to 
write;  and,  Fourthly,  she  was  urged  to  write 
by  those  who  best  knew  her  ability  and  re- 
sources. 

"The  result  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
fascinating  volumes  yet  given  to  the  public. 

"It  contains  history  not  previously  published 
in  permanent  form." 

The  New  York  Fxaminer  says:  "The  work 
has  so  much  merit  that  we  would  like  to 
quote  passage  after  passage  of  her  vivid 
pictures.  The  beauty  and  pathos  of  the 
descriptive  portions  make  it  a  book  worth 
having  and  enjoying." 

The  New  York  Tribune  says:  "An  ad- 
mirable narrative  of  personal  incidents  of  the 
war." 

The  New  York  Times  says:   "  A  work 

which  is  deserving  of  very  wide  circulation." 

The  New  York  Evangelist  says:  «•  We  have 
had  many  books  on  the  war  and  its  leaders, 
but  none  which  could  fill  the  place  of  this." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  says:  "  Few 
works,  if  any,  have  met  with  such  a  favorable 
reception." 

Nearly  500  Crown  8vo  Pages,  Illustrated,  $3. 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Publisher,  757  Broadway,  N.Y. 
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A  Picture  Worth  Having,  Because  the  Famllj  Portrait. 

THE  BIERSTADT  PORTRAIT 

OF  OUR  MARTYRED  PRESIDENT, 

JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 

An  Artotype  from  the  Original  Negative, 

Furnished  by  Gen'l.  Garfield 
At  a  special  sitting  expressly  for  Mr.  BIER- 
STADT, Artist,  of  New  York.  That  the 
negative  from  which  these  Artotypes  were 
reproduced  was  his  approved  and  favorite 
portrait,  and  recognized  as  such  by  his  fam- 
ily, is  evidenced  not  only  from  his  autograph 
letters  in  possession  of  the  publisher,  but  by 
actual  orders  for  nearly  Two  Thousand  Copies. 
His  last  order  was  for  100  copies  just 
previous  to  his  assassination,  and  Mrs.  Gar- 
field writes,  "  It  is  the  best."  It  is  truthfully 
the  Queen  Portrait,  and  the  only  one  se- 
lected by  her  and  forwarded,  through  the 
State  Department  at  Washington,  to 

QUEEN  VICTORIA,  OF  ENGLAND, 

in  response  to  a  special  request  from  the  Queen. 

The  flood  of  cheap  and  compara- 
tively worthless  pictures  that  are  upon  the 
market  have  served  a  temporary  purpose. 
The  demand  of  the  hour  is  for  a  perfect  por- 
trait, the  rival  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

J^**  It  is  the  Portrait  used  by  the 
M  Government "  in  producing  the  new  five 
cent  U.  S.  postage  stamp  for  International  use. 

GET  "WHIMS  FAVORITE," 

or  the  Queen  Portrait,  from  Bierstadt's  Arto- 
type plates— Superior  in  Fidelity  and  Ex- 
ecution to  the  Finest  Steel  Plate  En- 
graving. 

AN  ARTOTYPE  is  a  transfer  from  the 
negative  direct  to  paper  in  printers'  ink — 
hence,  is  permanent  and  indelible,  and  un- 
like Photographs  (Sun  Pictures),  will  not  fade 
by  age  or  exposure. 

On  extra  quality  heavy  plate  paper,  size 
16x21  inches,  for  framing,     -       -  $1.00. 

Artist  Proofs  in  India  Tint,  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $2.50. 

Canvassers,  School  Teachers  and  Ladies 
wanted  to  take  orders. 

E.  B.  TREAT,  Publisher,  757  Broadway,  N  Y. 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN 

\H  THE  HOME. 

The  Chicago  Northwestern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate says:  '*  A  good,  reliable  work,  adapted  for 
use  in  every  family,  containing  hints  for  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  a  physiology,  a  materia 
medica,  a  work  on  pathology,  diseases,  and  reme- 
dies, adapted  to  the  plainest  comprehension,  and 
yet  scientifically  accurate,  is  the  late  Dr.  Geo.  M. 
Beard's  'Home  Physician.'  Many  of  these  so- 
called  '  home  guides '  in  medicine  and  disease  are 
so  full  of  quackery  that  confidence  in  their  useful- 
ness has  been  greatly  shaken;  but  the  'Home 
Physician  •  has  been  prepared  by  men  eminently 
skilful  in  their  several  spheres.  Dr.  Beard  was  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  and  of  the  New  York 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  he  stood 
high  as  a  lecturer,  practitioner,  and  author.  He 
was  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  'Home 
Physician '  by  D.  B.  St.  John  Rossa,  professor  of 
diseases  of  the  ear  and  eye  In  the  University  of 
New  York;  by  Benjamin  Howard  in  surgery;  by 
N.  W.  Kingsley  in  odontology;  by  Geo.  Henry  Fox 
in  diseases  of  the  skin;  by  Lawrence  Johnson  in 
materia  medica,  and  by  other  gentlemen  eminent 
in  the  profession.  With  an  appendix  giving  the 
homoeopathic  remedies  and  treatment  by  Samuel 
Lilienthal,  M.D.,  professor  in  the  N.  Y.  Homoeo- 
pathic College.  The  work  contains'  over  1,500 
royal  octavo  pages,  and  covers  every  point  which 
would  be  needed  by  a  family  in  the  absence  of  a 
physician.  It  is  a  cyclopedia  of  information 
alphabetically  arranged,  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  the  nature  of  foods,  the  treat- 
ment of  accidents  and  emergencies,  nursing,  the 
description  of  diseases  and  the  application  of 
proper  remedies,  the  description  of  remedies,  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  etc.— 
all  in  plain  language.  This  revision  contains  much 
new  matter,  and  introduces  the  latest  valuable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  disease  or 
the  practice  of  simple  surgery.  The  work  is  en- 
riched with  several  chromo  plates  showing  the 
forms  and  characteristics  of  some  diseases  rather 
difficult  to  diagnose,  and  a  large  number  of  full- 
page  wood-cuts  to  illustrate  various  departments. 
One  peculiarity  is  the  '  illustrated  materia  medica,'1 
which  contains  engravings  of  132  of  the  plants 
most  frequently  used  as  remedies.  A  medical 
glossary,  and  a  hundred  pages  devoted  to  the 
homoeopathic  treatment  of  disease  are  also  added 
A  full  and  elaborate  index  gives  the  reader  ready 
access  to  all  that  the  work  contains.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent book  for  the  household.  It  contains  nothing 
either  in  the  cuts  or  descriptions  which  could 
offend  good  taste  or  propriety." 

Price  in  Cloth,  $I2.00-Reduced  to  $6.00 
Leather,  Library  Style,  $13.50-    "  $7.50 

E.B.  TREAT,  Publisher, 
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NEW  Book: for  Bible  Readers,  Parents,  Teachers,  a?id  Superintendents, 


PERTAINING  TO 

SCRIPTURE  PERSONS,  PLACES,  AND  THINGS. 

INCLUDING 

Nearly  5,000  Prize  Questions  and  Answers,  Enigmas,  Anagrams,  Acrostics,  Puzzles* 
Quotations,  Facts,  and  Statistics,  with  many  Valuable 
Ready  Reference  Tables. 

POUNDED  UPON  AND  ANSWERED  IN  THE  BIBLE, 

WITH 

Blackboard,  Slate  or  Note  Book  Illustrations,  Bible  Studies,  Concert  Exercises. 

AND 

PRAYER  MEETING  OUTLINES. 

Designed  to  incite  in  old  and  young  a  greater  desire  to  "  Search  the  Scriptures." — John  v.  39. 
BY  .A.  NEW  YORK  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION 

By  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D. 


HIS  collection  of  treasures,  new  and  old,  is  the  grand  summary  of  a  large  experience  in 
devising  methods  and  incentives  to  interest  children  and  those  of  older  growth  in  Bible  study. 
It  contains  only  such  questions  or  exercises  as  would  excite  in  the  mind  of  Bible  readers  and 
seekers  after  truth  a  curiosity  to  know  how,  when,  where,  and  under  what  circumstances  they 
occurred.  To  secure  these,  a  vast  range  of  Biblical  literature  has  been  searched,  and  the  leisure 
hours  and  painstaking  labor  of  many  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  undertaking. 

From  the  Author>§  Preface. — "It  has  been  a  part  of  every  Sunday's  Programme  in 
our  School,  for  the  past  eight  years,  to  propose  a  Bible  Question  or  exercise,  to  be  answered  the 
following  Sunday,  upon  cards  distributed  by  the  Secretary  and  collected  at  the  call  of  the  bell : 
the  correct  and  incorrect  answers  being  announced  from  the  desk,  with  appropriate  comments  ana 
explanations.  A  large  number  of  the  intricate  problems  are  prize  questions,  which  have  occupied 
hours  and  even  days  in  solving,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  them  assures  us  that  the  benefit 
derived  from  these  exercises — which  have  led  to  deeper  thought  and  richer  experience — can  never 
be  estimated." 

The  Value  of  One  Question. —  "A  visitor  being  invited  to  say  a  few  words  in  a 
Sunday-school,  held  up  the  Bible,  and  asked,  4  What  book  is  this  ?  '  k  The  Bible.'  was  the  answer 
from  all  parts  of  the  room.  '  Whose  word  is  the  Bible  ?  '  '  God's,'  was  the  reply.  k  How  many 
of  you  think  that  the  Bible  is  God's  word  > '  'Those  who  do  may  hold  up  their  hands.' 
Nearly  every  scholar  raised  a  hand.  '  What  makes  you  think  that  the  Bible  is  God's  word  ?  ' 
No  answer.  '  Now  I  want  you  to  look  into  the  matter.  Think  it  over.  Ask  your  parents  about 
it.  Get  at  the  truth  in  any  way  you  can.  Next  Sabbath  bring  the  answer  to  your  teachers.' 
As  a  result  of  that  question,  Bible  evidences  were  examined  in  more  homes  of  that  community 
in  the  following  week  than  ever  before." — 6".  S.  Times. 

From  Rev.  J.  EI.  Vincent's  Introduction. — "  We  cannot  give  to  our  children 
too  much  Bible  knowledge.  They  cannot  know  too  much  Bible  history,  nor  too  much  Bible 
geography,  nor  be  too  well  able  to  explain  the  obscure  passages,  nor  too  familiar  with  the  true 
solution  of  the  common  difficulties,  which  all  Bible  students  sooner  or  later  encounter,  and  which 
they  should  be  able  to  explain.  In  view  of  this  need,  I  do  most  sincerely  thank  the  industrious 
and  ingenious  '  New  York  Sunday  School  Superintendent,'  who  has  compiled  the  valuable  little 
manual  of  Biblical  curiosities  now  presented  to  the  public." 

in  one  large  12 mo.  volume,  nearly  500  pages.    Price,  $l.7£. 
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116th  THOUSAND,  from  New  Plates,  ReTised.  40  Pages  Aiflefl, 
The  New  Gift  Book  for  Every  Member  of  the  Home  Circle. 

GOLDEN  THOUGHTS 

MOTHER,  HOME,  HEAVEN. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 

Four  Hundred   Original  Articles  and  Choice  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  by 
distinguished  Authors  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

WITH   AN  INTRODUCTION 

By  REV.  THEO.  L.  CSUYLER,  D.  D. 


This  volume  stands  unequaled  as  an  embodiment  of  the  ripest  thought  and  utterances  of 
the  best  and  wisest  minds  upon  the  "  three  dearest  names  to  mortals  given."  In  addition  to 
original  articles,  the  compiler  has  made  selections  from  the  storehouses  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature,  and  with  masterly  skill  and  effect  has  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  book  every  appro- 
priate topic  within  the  scope  of  the  subject.  He  has  given  us  a  book  abounding  in  advice, 
admonition,  comfort  and  consolation,  clothed  in  "thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn.*' 
With  such  an  array  of  well-known  and  brilliant  writers  of  all  ages,  from  Seneca  (b.  C.)  to  Joseph 
Cooke,  we  can  safely  bespeak  for  the  book  a  reputation  of  rare  excellence  and  enduring  merit. 
There  never  was  a  theme  of  greater  power  and  grandeur  associated  with  the  creations  of  the 
prolific  press  than  the  noble  trinity  of  MOTHER,  HOME  AND  HEAVEN.  Many  hearts 
will  thrill  with  tenderness,  many  eyes  glisten  with  tears,  and  many  voices  grow  tremulous  with 
emotion  as  these  soul-stirring  words  fall  upon  the  ear.  Its  vivacious  spirit,  its  sparkling  gems,  its 
rich  and  varied  fund  of  information,  its  tender  and  loving  suggestions,  its  deep  undertone  of  piety, 
all  conspire  to  make  it  one  of  the  grandest  legacies,  or  tokens  of  regard  and  affection  bestowed 
upon  relatives  and  friends.  It  will  prove  a  beautiful  and  enduring  monument  to  the  dignity, 
glory  and  power  of  MOTHERHOOD.  Many  a  mother  will  feel  her  wean-  hands  growing 
stronger  and  her  faint  heart  growing  hopeful  as  her  eager  eyes  scan  its  pages.  It  will  be  a  voice 
for  the  HOME,  a  sweet,  loving  voice  pleading  for  its  peace,  its  safeguards  and  its  sanctity.  And 
it  will  also  be  a  voice  whispering  in  loving  accents  of  HEAVEN,  delineating  its  glories,  and 
developing  a  purpose  to  secure  it. 

If  you  are  a  Parent  get  it,  it  will  prove  a  faithful  counselor  in  Home  affairs. 

If  you  have  a  Home  get  it,  it  will  aid  you  in  making  Home  life  more  beautiful. 

If  you  are  bound  for  Heaven  get  it.  it  will  cheer  and  help  you  on  the  way. 

GET  IT!  If  yon  have  a  Mother,  Father,  Brother,  Sistei  Son  m  [  ghtet  at  Home  ?r 
Abroad,  cn  whom  vou  would  bestow  a  GIFT  that  would  at  a'.l  times  prove  a  WELCOME 
GUEST  of  rare  worth  and  lasting  benefit,  GET  IT  !  ! 


"  If  from  our  side  the  first  has  fled,  Let's  strive  the  narrow  path  to  tread, 

And  Home  be  but  a  name,  That  we  :he  las:  may  gain." 


CONDITIONS    OF  PUBLICATION. 

This  work  is  comprised  in  one  large  volume  of  454  quarto  pages,  embellished  with  finely 
engraved  and  elegantly  printed  Steel  Plate  and  Wood  Cut  Illustrations  and  an  Illuminated 
Presentation  Page.  It  is  printed  from  plates  made  from  new  type,  ordered  expressly  for  this  work, 
on  fine  toned  and  calendered  paper,  in  elegant  holiday  binding,  at  the  following  low  prices  : 

Iii  Fine  English  Cloth.  Beveled  Boards.  Black  and  Gold  side  and  Back.  $2.75 
In  Fine  English  Cloth,  Beveled  Boards.  Gilt  Edire.  in  a  Box.  Parlor  edition.  S.oO 
In  Elegant  Full  Morocco.  Gilt  Edsre  and  Side.  In  a  Box.  Presentation  Edition.  5.00 

SOLD  OXLY  BY  SUBSCRIPTION. 

Subscribers  will  not  be  obliged  to  take  the  work  unless  it  corresponds  with  the  description. 

AGEXTS    WANTED,   Large  Profits  and  Exclusive  Territory  given. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY 

TRUSTEES: 

CHARLES  F.  DEEMS.       HOWARD  CROSBY.      A.  H.  BRADFORD. 
CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT.         WM.  O.  McDOWELL. 

OBJECTS. 

This  society  has  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  following  objects  of 
high  importance  to  both  religion  and  science  : — 

First. — To  investigate  fully  and  impartially  the  most  important  questions  of  philosophy 
and  science,  but  more  especially  those  that  bear  upon  the  great  truths  revealed  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

Second. — To  associate  Men  of  Science  and  Authors,  who  Have  already  been  en- 
gaged in  such  investigations,  and  all  others  who  may  be  interested  in  them,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  efforts  by  association,  and  by  bringing  together  the  results  of  such  labors, 
after  full  discussion,  in  the  printed  transactions  of  an  institution,  to  give  greater  force  and 
influence  to  proofs  and  arguments  which  might  be  little  known,  or  even  disregarded,  if  put 
forward  merely  by  individuals. 

Third. — To  consider  the  mutual  bearings  of  the  various  scientific  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  the  several  distinct  branches  into  which  science  is  now  divided,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  contradictions  and  conflicting  hypotheses,  and  thus  promote  the  real  advancement  of 
true  science  ;  and  to  examine  and  discuss  all  supposed  scientific  results  with  reference  to 
final  causes,  and  the  more  comprehensive  and  fundamental  principles  of  philosophy  proper, 
based  upon  faith  in  the  existence  of  one  eternal  God,  the  creator  of  all  things. 

Fourth. — To  publish  papers  read  before  the  society  in  furtherance  of  the  above  objects, 
along  with  full  reports  of  the  discussions  thereon,  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  or  as  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Institute,  or  in  a  quarterly  review  of  Christian  science. 

Fifth. — When  subjects  have  been  fully  discussed,  to  make  the  results  known  by  means 
of  lectures  of  a  more  popular  kind,  and  to  publish  such  lectures. 

Sixth. — To  publish  English  translations  of  important  foreign  works  of  real  scientific 
and  philosophical  value,  especially  those  bearing  upon  the  relation  between  the  Scriptures 
and  Science;  and  to  co-operate  with  other  philosophical  societies  at  home  and  abroad,  which 
are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  formed,  in  the  interest  of  Scriptural  truth  and  of  real  science, 
and,  generally,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  this  Society. 

Seventh. — To  found  a  library  and  reading-room  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, combining  the  principal  advantages  of  a  literary  club. 

Eighth. — To  interest  Christian  men  and  women,  learned  and  unlearned,  in  the  produc- 
tion, the  circulation,  and  the  reading  of  a  literature  which  shall  promote  intellectual  with 
religious  culture. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  SUBSCRIPTION. 

There  is  no  initiation  fee.  The  annual  subscription  for  members  is  five  dollars.  One 
hundred  dollars  will  constitute  a  life-member,  and  fifty  dollars  a  life-associate.  Ladies  may 
become  members. 

Members  are  entitled  to  a  free  copy,  by  mail,  of  each  number  of  the  official  publication 
which  contains  the  papers  read  before  the  Institute  ;  also  to  a  free  ticket  to  every  course  of 
lectures  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  ;  also  to  a  free  use  of  the  Institute's 
library. 

Persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Institute  are  respectfully  invited  to  forward  any 
Papers  they  may  desire  to  be  read  before  the  Institute,  either  by  the  author  or  by  proxy. 
If  accepted  and  read  they  will  be  published  as  the  funds  shall  justify. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  is  on  the  last  Thursday  of  each  month,  in  the  Institute's  Rooms, 
at  7.30  p.m.,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

The  rooms  of  the  Institute  are  at  .4  Winthrop  Place,  Greene  Street  near  Eighth,  New 
York,  and  are  open  every  day,  except  Sunday,  from  3  to  5  p.m.    Visitors  are  invited. 

Donations  to  the  library  are  respectfully  solicited. 

Forms  of  application  for  membership  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  upon  application. 


Summer  Schools  of  the  American  Institute 

OF  CHRISTIAN  PHIL0S0PHY.-1883. 


L  Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Jersey. 

Thursday,  August  2nd,  Lyman  Abbott,  D.Dr,  Editor  of  The  Christian  Union  : 
**  The  Theology  of  St.  Paul" 

Friday,  August  3rd,  J.  B.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
M  Darwin,  Emerson,  and  the  Gospel" 

Saturday,  August  4th,  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Anniversary  Address 
before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  ofChrstian  Philosophy. 

Monday,  August  6th,  E.  F.  Burr,  D.D.,  Lyme,  Ct. 

"  Certain  Insignia  of  Organic  Species" 

Tuesday,  August  7th,  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradford,  Montclair,  N.  J.:  "  Heredity  ^Envi- 
ronment and  Religion. " 

Atlantic  Highlands  is  a  very  pleasant  sea-shore  resort,  one  hour  from  New  York  by  steamer.  The 
accommodations  for  guests  are  ample,  and  the  charges  reasonable.  It  can  be  visited  by  one  returning  the 
same  day  to  New  York  so  as  to  have  sufficient  time  to  attend  the  Lecture  of  the  day.  For  a  circular 
giving  full  information  address  Rev.  J.  £.  Lake,  B.D.,  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

II.  Richfield  Springs,  New  York. 

Tuesday,  August  21st,  J.  H.  Rylance,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  N.  Y. 
"  Counter  Currents." 

Wednesday,  August  22nd,  Henry  Darling,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Hamilton 

College  :  M  Natural  Christianity." 
Thursday,  August  23rd,  Benjamin  N.  Martin,  D.D.,  Professor,   University  of 

New  York.    "Design  in  the  Elementary  Structure  of  the  World" 
Friday,  August  24th,  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.D.,  President  of  Cornell  University 

"  Christianity  and  the  Development  of  Criminal  Procedure" 
Saturday,  August  25th,  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute: "A  Defence  of  the  Superstitions  of  Science." 
Monday,  August  27th,  Henry  A.  Buttz,  D.D.,  President  of  Drew  Theological 

Seminary  :  "  Plato  and  St.  John." 
Tuesday,  August  28th,  Ransom  B.  Welch,   D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Auburn 

Theological  Seminary.    "  The  Philosophy  of  Belief  versus  Drifting." 
Wednesday,  August  29th,  Isaac  Errett,  D.D.,  Editor  of  The  Christian  Standard, 

Cincinnati,  O.    M  Discussion  of  the  Leading  Theories  of  Inspiration." 
Thursday,  August  30th,  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor,  Theological 

Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J.    "  Some  Recent  Criticisms  of  Theistic  Proof." 
Friday,  August  31st,  A.  P.  Pf.abody,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  "Beauty" 

Richfield  Springs  is  a  place  well  known  as  a  favorite  summer  resort.  It  is  reached  by  rail  from  Utica 
on  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  region,  made  classic  by  Cooper. '  For  a  pamphlet 
full  of  interest,  setting  forth  the  attractions  of  the  place,  address  Mr.  Uriah  Welch,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
New  York. 


For  any  information  in  regard  to  the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy,  its  Monthly  Meet 
ings,  its  Winter  Courses,  &c,  address  Mr.  Charles  M.  Davis,  Secretary,  4  Winthrop  Place,  New  York. 


After  delivery,  these  lectures  will  be  published  in  "CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT,"  published  By  E.  b, 
Treat,  757  Broadway. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  A  CORPS  OF  EMINENT  CLERGYMEN. 
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Devoted  to  Sermons,  Lectures,  Biblical  Comments,  Questions  of  the  Day,  Prayer 
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We  invite  attention  to  this  New  Monthly,  whose  plan,  scope,  character  and  aim  appeal 
to  your  patronage  and  sympathy.  It  will  be  strictly  evangelical,  an  exponent  of  the  good 
old  paths,  and  an  earnest  searcher  after  all  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  No  pains  will  be 
spared  to  obtain  the  most  helpful  thoughts  in  every  sphere  of  Christian  work.  It  will  be 
our  endeavor  to  supply  the  pastor  with  material  which  may  aid  him  in  preparation  for  his 
pulpit  ministrations,  in  the  delivery  of  his  sacred  message,  and  in  every  phase  of  his  pas- 
toral duties.  The  Sabbath  School  Superintendent  and  Teacher  will  find  "The  Pulpit 
Treasury  "  a  storehouse  of  sage  counsels  and  judicious  plans  for  evangelistic  effort,  and  a 
repository  of  the  methods  pursued  by  those  who  have  been  eminently  successful  in  their 
ministry. 

The  student  of  God's  Word,  whether  he  is  seeking  to  fit  himself  to  adorn  his  station  in 
private  life,  or  to  take  his  stand  as  a  watchman  upon  the  walls  of  Zion,  will  be  able  to 
gather  from  its  pages  some  stimulus  to  holy  thought  and  vigorous  action,  some  broader 
views  of  divine  truth  than  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh 
illustrations  to  throw  light  on  the  sacred  page  and  to  confirm  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  God's  Word. 

Nor  are  we  without  hope  that  "The  Pulpit  Treasury  "  will  be  welcomed  as  an  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining  Monthly  guest  into  thousands  of  family  circles  ;  that  its  precious 
words,  coming  from  so  many  of  the  most  talented  and  best  of  God's  faithful  preachers, 
will  be  read  with  avidity  in  many  homes,  and  the  truths  which  they  convey  find  an  abode 

in  very  many  hearts. 

The  long  array  of  names  of  the  noble  men  who  not  only  encourage  us  by  their  counsel 
and  sympathy,  but  are  actual  contributors  to  the  "  Treasury,"  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  estimation  in  which  our  venture  is  held  by  those  who  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
eminent  preachers  of  the  Cross. 

Each  number  will  contain  a  correct  and  well  executed  likeness  of  one  of  our  contribut- 
ors, with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  work.  This  feature  will  be  gratifying  to  thousands 
of  our  readers  who  may  never  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  noted  teacher  in  the 
flesh,  but  who  have  been  instructed  and  delighted  with  his  words  as  they  read  them  from 
time  to  time. 


Yearly  in  Advance,  {ISO.  To  Clergymen,  Cash 


e  Copy,  25  Cents, 


Agents  Wanted.     E.  B.  TREAT,  Publisher,  757  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


